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I have for sale a large 
number of Lots on 


Tower, Banks and Oaks Aves., 
in the 7th Division. 


These Lots are three, four, 
five and six squares from 
the new hotel which will be 


finished this November at a 
cost of about $100,000. 
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Cc. K. LAWRENCE, President. 
W.R. HOOVER, Treasurer and Secretary. 
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Residence Lots for sale in Merriam, Kenwood and' Fairmont Parks and Ontario Land 
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THE LAND AND RIVER 
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This Company is the original Proprietor of the 
Town-site of West Superior, on the St. Louis 
River Bay, at the Head of Lake Superior. 


It has valuable water front Prop-) — 
erties which it will sell at zero fig- :->:-¢-» 
ures for Docks and Manufacturies.' 


The original Town-site has been 
substantially disposedof,andisnow .;, 
nearly all occupied by dwellings ° * 
and a population of 6,000 people. 


The Company has recently put upon the Market the Fifth Addition, adjoining the 
Original town on the east, and the Sixth Addition, adjoining 
the original town on the south. 


Lots for Sale in both Additions on Easy Terms. 


R. J. WEMYSS, General Manager. 


Cor. Tower and Winter. WEST SUPERIOR. 
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THROUGH MONTANA CATTLE RANGES. 





From Fort Benton to the Highwood Mountains and 
the Judith Basin. 


BY E. V SMALLEY. 


It did not take us long to reach the conclusion that 
the facilities for seeing the country afforded by the 
interior of a Montana jerky are discouragingly limited. 
We set out from Fort Benton early one bright morn- 
ing in late September, when the frost was sparkling 
on the dry grass, 
with the intention 
of traveling south- 
ward past the High- 
wood Mountains, 
through the Judith 
Basin and the Judith 
Gap and across the 
Musselshell country 
to the Valley of the 
Yellowstone, an es- 
timated distance of 
225 miles. The 
‘erky” went in the 
direction we wished 
to go, and carried a 
mail bag, which was 
an assurance that it 
would keep on to its 
advertised destina- BS. FF 
tion. Acommercial (jaan nmEA Game 
traveler, with the % be ee 
instinct of his class i WBA WG 
for getting the best alae 
of everything, had 
pre-empted the seat 
with the driver, so 
there was nothing 
left but the inside 
of the vehicle. A “jerky,” I may explain, is a 
rude sort of a stage, the body being on leather 
straps and enveloped with a canvas cover. En- 
trance is effected through holes in the sides, and 
once in there is no way of seeing out except by 


‘pending almost double and thrusting your head 


through one of the doors. The roof of this par- 
ticular jerky was so low that it was not feasible 
for a tall man to sit upright beneath it. My com- 
panion, the artist, declared that he had as soon be 
shipped through in a Saratoga trunk as to ride in such 
an infernal old trap. I found some consolation in the 
conversation of the owner of a sheep ranch, who 
occupied the front seat and was going out to his place 
forty miles distant. 

“Buffalo coats? Oh no,” said the sheep man, in 
answer to a question as to what the herders wore 
when out all day on the plains tending sheep with the 
thermometer forty degrees below zero; ‘they would 


























be too heavy to lug around, especially when they get 
full of snow and sleet. For our business there’s 
nothing like canvas. This is the sort of thing,” he 
continued, displaying a great coat made of brown 
canvas and lined with blanket stuff. ‘‘The canvas 
sheds water and keeps out the wind. A herder will 
muffie up his head well and with one of these coats 
he will stand the cold as well as asheep. In bad 
storms we keep the sheep near the corral, where we 
have some hay put up, but in all ordinary winter 
weather they must pick up their living off the dry 
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1. EXAMINING A BLIND BRAND. 2. ROPED AND THROWN. 


bunch grass. They stick their noses down into the 
snow and bite it off near the roots.” 

I remembered having heard that three years of 
sheep herding would drive a man crazy because of the 
terrible solitude of the life. ‘It might if he were an 
American,” the ranchman replied. ‘‘Americans are 
not good for much for tending sheep. Scotchmen 
make the best herders. Give a Scotchman a good dog 
and plenty of tobacco to smoke and he don’t mind 
being alone all Summer. You ask if there’s money 








in sheep raising. Well it’s a pretty good business if 
& man understands it. Your wool pays all the ex- 
penses and the increase of your flock is clear profit. 
That’s the way we figure it here in Montana.” 

We abandoned the ‘‘jerky” after a few hours’ ex- 
perience of its discomforts. At a station where it 
stopped to change horses a farmer offered to take us 
in his wagon to his ranch up near the foot of the 
Highwood Mountains, entertain us over night and 
find, if possible, some conveyance for prosecuting the 
journey next day. He proved to be a good Samaritan 
in the wilderness. He drove us eight miles up 
a creek that came down from a black moun- 
tain gorge, and stopped in a sunny little val- 
ley before a long, low log house, with a mud 
roof protected by a canvas cover. His wife en- 
tertained us with toothsome products of her 
dairy and garden, fresh eggs, and jelly made 
from the wild currant. The log walls of her 
cosy sitting room were hidden by white cotton 
cloth and on the table were recent numbers of 
the Century and St. Nicholas and the Week!) 
Tribune. These good people live eighteen 
miles from a post-office and until last year 
were.200 from a railroad, yet they keep in the 
current of the intellectual life of the age. 
Our host, who by the way, had fought 
through the civil war on the Confederate side 
in n Alabama regi- 
ment, showed us his 
ricks of hay and 
wheat, his root cel- 
lars, ice house and 
stables and his 
blooded cattle. On 
a field lying high 
above the valley he 
had harvested fifty 
bushels of wheat to 
the acre. He had 
‘*taken up” his 
place four years be- 
fore as Government 
land and his success 
showed how much 
intelligence and in- 
dustry will accom- 
plish on the soil, 
even in a region re. 
mote from markets and transportation lines. 

The Highwoods are an isolated mountain group 
standing in the midst of the great plains. About six 
thousand feet would, I should say, be the height of 
Old Baldy, the principal peak, and the distance 
around the group may be fifty miles. A deep narrow 
valley called the Great Sag, extends partly around. 
Numerous clear trout brooks rise in the defiles of the 
mountains, their waters running to the Missouri, and 
along the bottoms of these streams there is consider- 
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able settlement of recent date, the farmers raising 
cattle and horses to sell and grain and vegetables for 
Some irrigate their land in dry 
Of late it 
has been found that crops can be raised on the high 


their own use. 
seasons; others depend entirely on rains. 


prairies for a distance of about ten miles from the 
base of the Highwoods, the mountains gathering 
clouds and sending rain enough down upon the ad- 
jacent country for 
grain and root crops 
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We had some sport shooting at prairie chickens with 
revolvers. My weapon, loaned me by a friend in St. 
Paul, reminded our driver of the story of the old 
Montana miner who got into a quarrel with a ‘‘tender- 
foot” from the east. The ‘‘tenderfoot’’ drew a small 
pocket revolver. ‘‘Shoot as much as you like with 
that thing” said the miner, “but don’t throw it at me.” 
My companion, the artist, carried a big barreled Colt, 








in ordinary seasons. 
Many of the farmers 
living in the valleys 
have Indian wives 





and are called 
“squaw men.” Re- 
cently the Montana 
legislature passed a 
law requiring all 
men living with In- 
dian women to 
marry them in a 
legal fashion. ‘This 
was not a popular 
measure with the 
“squaw men,” who, 
although they had 
children and led 





settled home lives, 
were not willing to 
admit their squaws, 
whom they had bought from the neighboring tribes 
for one or two ponies apiece, to the full dignity of the 
marital state. One of them whose ranche we passed 
lay two months in jail before he would obey the law. 
It was droll to see the behavior of the half-breed 


children at the squaw men’s ranches. Instead of 


P ‘ + tel | 
curiously watching the strangers driving by, as white chatter. 


children do in the country, they ran into the cabins | 


or hid in the bushes, like wild animals, when they 


saw our wagon approaching. ‘‘A serious objection 


| expert a marksman before the trip ended that he 


called Wolf Butte, jutting out from the Belt Range, 
and passed a few farms newly opened along the 





EARLY MORNING IN THE ROUND-UP CAMP. 


and by a lavish expenditure of ammunition became so 


could hit the mound of dirt around a prairie dog’s 
hole. He never hit the dog, however, and the im- 
pudent little creature would pop up serenely from his 
hole after a shot and recommence his exasperating 


We steered that day for a bold conical mountain 





to marrying a squaw,” said our host, “is that a party | bottoms of creeks, and a number of sheep-ranches. 


ef strolling members of her tribe may at any time 
pitch their tepees in your yard, on plea of cousin- 
ship, and stay until they have eaten all your pro- 
visions. To refuse to entertain them would be a 
breach of the sacred laws of Indian hospitality, 
and if you drove them away your wife would most 
likely go with them. Then you might have to pay 
three of your ponies to conciliate the tribe and get 
her back again.” 

We climbed out of the narrow crease-like valley 
of Highwood Creek in an open wagon behind a 
team of tough little bronchos. A broncho is an 
animal of Indian pony ancestry, and has decided 
merits for rough work. He will travel all day ata 
fox trot and pick up his living at night on the 
dried grass of the plains. When we got upon one 
of the higher levels of the plateau wecould see all 
the region we had been traversing for the previous 
week, as far westward as the Gate of the Moun- 
tains, including a hundred miles of country through 
which the Missouri runs, lost to sight in its deep 
valley. On the northern horizon, well up towards 
the British line, rose a singular landmark called the 
Goosebill Mountain, (the Beeque d’ Outarde, of 
the early French explorers.) Southward the coun- 
try seemed like a level prairie stretching away 
along the base of the Belt Mountains, but it is in 
reality deeply furrowed by the valleys of small 
streams. Around the western and southern sides 
of the Highwood Mountains we traveled all day, 
with no incidents except some futile shots with a 
Winchester rifle at antelope. These brisk little 
fellows could hardly be seen a hundred rods away, so 
similar is the color of their coats to that_of the brown 
bunch grass, were it not for their white tails. When 
you see a number of white flecks on adistant hillside, 
looking like pocket handkerchiefs spread on the grass, 
you know that a herd of antelope is feedingthere. It 
is a hard matterto get a successful shot at them, how- 


ever, for they are keen scented and quick to take alarm. | early in the morning and brings it back at nightz 





own dwelling is usually a windowless log hut about 
as dirty as the sheep pen itself. There is no owner- 
ship of the land, unless it be of the quarter section on 
which the corral stands, to which title may have been 
acquired by pre-emption or homesteading, but the cus- 
tom of the country gives to each owner of a flock the 
exclusive right to several square miles of country for 
his range. A portion of the range he saves for winter 
pasture, not allow- 
ing the sheep to feed 
on it in the summer 
or fall. With 2,500 
sheep, costing two 
dollars apiece, aman 
can make a good 
start in the business. 
He hires a herder 
for forty dollars a 
month and provis- 
ions, and in lamb- 
ing time and shear- 
ing time he employs 
extra help. The ad- 
vantages of the Mon- 
tana plains for sheep 
raising are these: a 
small! capital is suffi- 
cient fora beginning 
and it can all be put 
in the flock except 
a few hundred dol- 
lars for building the corral and hut; but little forage 
need be put up for winter feed, the sheep feeding on 
the dried grass except during severe storms or excep- 
tionally heavy snow-falls; with constant watchfulness 
to keep the scab from getting among the sheep and 
proper care of the lambs the flock will nearly double 
its numbers every year the wool-clip meanwhile pay- 
ing all expenses. 

Numerous ‘‘bunches” of cattle were seen, A herd 
usually divides itself into small bands of twenty or 
thirty cows each, called bunches, under the guidance 

of abull. Often there is a second bull who hangs 
about in a discouraged way, not venturing very 
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The sheep-folds or corrals as they are called, are large, 


near the herd and evidently enjoying no sort of 
consideration from the cows. He has been whipped 
in a fight by the other bull and has become in con- 
sequence of his defeat, an outcast from bovine 
society. Unless he can conquer the leader of 
some other “‘bunch” his lot is a melancholy one. 
Buffalo skulls and bones, picked clean by wolves, 
were abundant but we saw no living buffaloes. 
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DINNER AT THE GRUB WAGON. 


low sheds surrounded by a high fence of pine sap- 
lings, built tight, so as to keep out the coyotes, the 
shepherd’s chief enemy. A coyote will not jumpa 
fence and if he fails to find an aperture big enough to 
crawl through, he gives up his quest for fresh mutton. 
The sheep herder drives his flock out from the corrak 














When the cattle come the buffalo goes. A good 
deal of sentimental nonsense is written deploring 
the extermination of the ungainly monster. The 
grass that will support a buffalo will support a 
steer, and the steer is in every way the nobler 
and more useful animal of the two. Why should 
anybody except hunters and Indians regret that 
good honest beef cattle have taken the place of the 
ugly bison on all our western plains? 

In the afternoon we climbed a ridge on the 
crest of which was a curious natural stone wall 
about a mile long, looking at a little distance like 
one of the old Pelasgic walls of Greece. The huge ir- 
regular blocks seemed to have been laid by giants for 
a defensive work. Beyond the ridge the whole ex- 
panse of the Judith Basin burst into view. This 
beautiful stretch of grass land is of nearly circular 
form, rimmed round by the Highwood Mountains on 
the north, the Moccasin, Judith and Little Snowy 
Mountains on the east, the Big Snowies on the south 
and the Belt Range on the west. It is drained by the 
Judith River, which rises in the. Bg Range and runs 
north-eastwardly to the Missouil’ ‘The diameter of the 
Basin is about fifty miles and its height above sea level 
about 4,500 feet. It is probably the best cattle country 
in ntana but farmers are beginning to interfere 

the free range of the stockmen by fencing the 
fad along the Judith River and its tributary creeks. 

Descending into the Basin we saw a queer figure 





‘approaching on a sorry horse. A rope tied about the 
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animal’s nose was the only bridle, an old blanket 
served as a saddle, the stirrups were a rope and the 
rider in a ragged a felt hat and a dirty canvas suit, 
looked as dilapidated as his equipment. He said he 
was a cowboy looking for a job, and that he had just 
been to Billings on the railroad, with a drove. Now 
a cowboy generally manages to own a good horse, is 
especially proud of his high-peaked saddle and is 
something of a dandy as to his hat, spurs and leather 
chapps. ‘‘How did you get in this fix?” we asked. 

“Well, you see, I had a little fun with the boys in 
the town, and got busted. I reckon this outfit’s 
better than going on foot, hey? I had a good blowout, 
you bet. Get up, you darned old crow-bait.” And 
whacking his horse with the end of his rope-bridle 
the ‘‘busted” cowboy went on his way. 

Far off in the distance the plain was covered with 
dark objects. As we came nearer there seemed to be 
a long column with broad masses at each end, sug- 
gesting a line of infantry with cavalry and artillery 
on its flanks. ‘‘The Judith round-up!” exclaimed our 
driver. ‘‘You’re lucky, we shall strike it 
without going out of our way.” We could 
soon make out that the central line was 
composed of cattle held together by horse- 
men who constantly rode back and forth, 
that the broad mass at one end was formed 
by cattle cut out of the herd and allowed to 
graze at will, and that the other mass con- 
sisted of the spare horses of the cowboys 
holding the herd. The horses, and also the 
cattle released from the dense parallelogram- 
like mass, were kept from straying by 
riders who circled around them. In the 
midst of the main herd rode other horsemen 
working out of the mass the animals of the 
particular brand they were seeking. The 
whole spectacle, viewed from a hill a mile 
away, was exceedingly animated and strik- 
ing. We drove up close to the main herd. 
The captain of the round-up, a stalwart 
fellow distinguished from the other cow- 
boys only by the quantity of silver orna- 
ments on his big felt hat, pressed us to 
spend the night in the camp near at hand, 
but we declined, wishing to make a longer 
drive that day. He explained the two yearly 
round-ups, the Spring round-up, for brand- 
ing the calves, and the Fall or beef round- 
up, for selecting the beef cattle and driving 
them to the railroad, and also for marking 
such calves as had been born later than the 
spring branding. ‘There are some thirty 
owners of cattle in the Judith round-up, he 
said. Each has his own brand and ear- 
mark and each knows the brands of all the 
others. A calf is branded like the cow it 
follows. If an animal too old to followa 
cow is found without a brand it is called a 
maverick, and is sold and the price turned 
into the round-up expense fund. The cattle 
country of Eastern Montana is divided by 
natural boundaries such as mountains and streams 
into round-up districts. In each there is an associa- 
tion of cattas «wners. They determine whether they 
will admit new herds to the privileges of the round- 
up. By their power to keep out new comers they 
practically monopolize the country, although they 
may not own an acre of land. They exercise a sort 
of feudal lordship over the ranges, by right of first 
occupancy, the cowboys being their faithful vassals. 
In some districts, scantily stocked, they act liberally 
in admitting new herds; in others they have adopted 
rules shutting out all ‘‘pilgrim cattle” on the pleathat 
their ranges are already overstocked. 

The date for a round-up to begin is appointed by 
the captain of the district, who names a place for the 
stockmen and their cowboys to assemble. Each man 
brings five or six horses, for the work is very hard 
and the saddle is changed two or three times a day. 
Men are detailed to go to the adjoining districts and 
join in their round-ups, in order to find cattle that 
have strayed over the boundaries. Cowboys from 


















these districts arrive with their horses and blankets. 
The assembly is now divided into a numbe of parties 
each having a wagon, tents, provisions and a cook. 
These parties go to the boundaries of the district and 
dividing into smaller parties, proceed to scour the 
whole country and drive in the cattle. Every ravine 
and coulee which could conceal a steer must be 
searched. Each party bunches its cattle near its 
camp at night and has guards out to keep them from 
straying. It may be a week or two before all the par- 
ties unite at the corral, which is established near the 
center of the district in some location where the feed 
is good. There a united camp is formed, the whole 
herd, consisting perhaps of four or five thousand head 
is held together by vigilant riders and the work of 
branding and of separating the beef steers, begins. 
No attention, whatever is given to range cattle except 
during the two round-up seasons. Thus the stock- 
man’s whole labor during the year, including the time 
spent in driving his beef cattle to the railroad, hardly 
covers two months in all. The average annual 





long revolvers. They were jovial fellows and were 
greatly disappointed at their failure to persuade us to 
remain over night in their camp. 
¢ Welsh 
OUT WEST. 

Some Eastern people think that Dakota is the ex- 
treme western limit, and any one has only need to 
take a few more steps to get to the “jumping off 
place.”’ In this age of telegraphic communication 
and fast train railroad transit a friend 2,000 miles dis- 
tant is no more remote than they were 100 miles dis- 
tant in the New England States in the days of our 
forefathers, when the only mode of conveyance was 
with ox teams and the guide boards were marked 
trees. 

The tide of immigration is continually rolling west 
from the States of New England. The reason of this 
is that the towns and cities are over-crowded with 
people, both male and female, vainly seeking employ- 
ment. The soil has lost its fertility and the farmer 
can only raise crops by the aid of home made and 
artificial fertilizers, and must content himself with 
small crops and big taxes and ean only afford to hire 
cheap labor or none. His summers are spent in 
putting up crops and hay for winter’s use; his win- 
ters are spent tending his very limited steck and 
getting up and working up his wood pile for the win- 
ter and coming summer, while 
the Dakota farmers’ stock will 
fatten on the nutritious prairie 
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A RANCH IN THE JUDITH COUNTRY. 


increase of a Montana herd is thirty per cent. 

The round-up captain asked if we would like to see 
the work in the corral. A short inspection was suffi- 
cient for the scene was not inspiring. The corral was 
a small circular pen, in which were about twenty 
cows with their calves, two horsemen with lariats and 
three or four men in front with branding irons and 
knives. A fire for heating the irons was burning in 
one corner. The horsemen tripped up the calves by 
throwing their lariats around the feet and neck and 
dragged them to the branding party, where the mu- 
tilation, the cutting of ears and the stamping of the 
red hot iron into the flesh was done amid the cries of 
the victims, the lowing of the distressed mothers and 
the sickening smell of burned hair and flesh, 

Three of the cowboys escorted us to their camp and 
sat on their horses to be photographed by the artist. 
All wore the wide-brimmed, light-colored felt hat, the 
fringed leather leggins called ‘‘chapps,” coming high 
up on the thighs, and the canvas clothes which form 
the universal costume of the class, and all carried 





grass in summer and rustle 
and thrive on it in winter, 
while Nature’s wood pile, 
which has been deposited be- 
neath the soil by the ravages 
of time and converted into 
lignite coal, furnishes himself 
and family with fuel the en- 
tire season, the only expense 
being that of quarrying and 





hauling. 

In my opinion Dakota holds 
out greater inducements at this 
period of time for all persons 
with a limited capital than 
any other country on this ter- 
restria! ball provided they use 
their capital judiciously. Take 
into comparison, for instance, 
over crowded California and 
yellow fever-stricken-Florida, 
The climate here is the most 
health giving in the world. No 
one is afflicted with the chills 
here unless the disease was 
contracted in some other part 
of the country. The soil is new and productive, and in 
a few more years there will be no government land open 
to settlement for it will have been taken. But while 
Nature has done her part for this country, there is 
still a great field of labor open to the work of Art and 
Science.—E. M. Holt in Rainy Butte( Dak.) Sentinel. 


*e@e-- 





June 30th closed the most successful fiscal year the 
Northern Pacific company has ever known. The 
gross earnings of the road showed an increase of ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000 over the previous year, of which 
$1,308,000 was from the passenger department. When 
General Passenger Agent Chas. S. Fee a couple of 
years ago announced a reduction on local rates from 
eight cents to five cents a mile, many said it was a 
good thing for the public, but it would be ruin to the 
company. Time has demonstrated its correctness as 
a railroad proposition, forty per cent. of the increase 
on thirty per cent. of the earnings coming from the 
passenger department. The road was built far in 
advance of business that would ordinarily justify rail- 
road construction, but it has already built up busi- 
ness to put it on a paying basis, while branches like 
the Drummond & Phillipsburg and Missoula & Bitter 
Root have paid profit from the first month they were 
operated.—Deer Lodge New Northwest. 
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A NoTABLE October event in the Twin Cities was 
the visit of Ilenry Villard. He was a guest at the 
banquet given by the business men of St. Paul to 
President Oakes, at the Ryan, on the evening of the 
ith, and was received with hearty manifestations of 
regard. He made avery frank speech, in which he 
said that Mr. Oakes would have been promoted to the 
presidency of the Northern Pacific years ago if he 
had possessed the power to bring it about. He spoke 
of himself as having twice saved the road from bank- 
ruptcy and as being now again in control of its finan- 
ces. He referred with evident emotion to the friend- 
ship and confidence which the people of St. Paul 
had shown for him inthe dark days of disaster he had 


passed through. He spoke of the splendid growth of | 


the Twin Cities since he last saw them, five years 
ago, and said he was now in a position to carry 
out his former plans for the benefit of the regions 
tributary to them. On the 8th, Mr. Villard at- 
tended, by invitation, the regular meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce. His speech in response 
to the welcoming address is given on another 
page. The significant statement that the large 
amount of German money which he now controls 
is to be invested only where his own interests lie, 
that is to say in the Northwest, was received with 
prolonged applause. The Chamber elected him 
an honorary member, an honor never before con- 
ferred on any person not a resident of St. Paul. 

Mr. ViLLAnrp was also banqueted at Minnea- 
polis, at the West Hotel. In the course of his 
response to the welcoming toast he gave some in- 
teresting reminiscences of his first visit to the 
Twin Cities. He came to St. Paul in 1857, he 
said, in the capacity of a reporter for the New 
York Tribune, in order to look into the political 
affairs of the then Territory of Minnesota. He 
was a lusty youth and full of ambition. On one 
occasion he walked in the broiling sun from St. 
Paul to St. Anthony. The falls were then in all 
their glory. One saw-mill and a hundred or so 
houses was all that he saw, and nothing more than 
some crackers and cheese could he get tw eat. Forti- 
fied with this meagre repast he footed it back to St. 
Paul again by way of Minnehaha and Fort Snelling. 
The growth of this great section since that time, he 
claimed, and especially the two cities, was the most 
extraordinary thing in the history of the country. 


SAveE for the grayness of his hair and moustache 
Mr. Villard does not look a day older than when he 
celebrated the opening of the Northern Pacific by 
taking across the continent the largest, most dis- 
tinguished and most generously equipped excursion 
party known in the history of railroads. In fact 
the recovery of all his old financial power and prestige 
seems to have rejuvenated him. He Is erect, active, 
cheerful and good-humored, and has the confident air 
of a man who knows that the solid ground of success 
is under his feet, and who is making large plans 
which he feels sure of being able to carry out. Just 
what these plans are is a matter which greatly in- 
terests the people of the Northwest. From what he 
has said in his public utterances we may conclude 
that they will all center in the development of the 
natural traffic belt of the Northern Pacific road. New 
branches will doubtless be built and old roads ac- 
quired which will serve a profitable purpose as feeders 
to the main line. At the same time he has given 
notice that he means to be very cautious in the em- 
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ployment of the vast sums entrusted to him. He evi- 
dently regards himself as a trustee for this money and 
not as a speculator authorized to take risks with it 
for the chance of large profits. He means that his 
German friends shall have their interest punctually 
without any chance of loss. Next spring he intends 
to make a journey over the Northern Pacific to the 
Pacific Coast, taking time to study carefully the en- 
tire region through which the road runs. He will 


| receive a royal welcome everywhere. In the days of 


his adversity the people in the communities on the 
N. P. line never changed in their feeling of admira- 
tion and regard for him. Time has demonstrated the 
wisdom of many plans which were condemned in the 
East as visionary and extravagant when he was com- 
pelled to retire from the management of his com- 
panies. Some of these plans have since been adopted 
and the results have already approved them. Where 
others were abandoned the mistake of so doing is 
now plain. Henry Villard now takes up his old work 
in the full vigor of middle life and is destined toa 
new career more fruitful and more brilliant than the 
one which was suddenly broken five years ago. 

Tue article on Superior in the present number of 
Tue Nortruwest will no doubt cause many readers 
to ask, What of Superior’s big and famous neighbor, 


HENRY VILLARD, 


Duluth? Is Duluth also growing and prospering? 
I visited the Zenith City last month to observe the 
changes of a year. They are many and striking. A 
new business street for storage and wholesale trade 
has been opened between Superior Street and the bay 
and a number of large blocks erected upon it. Supe- 
rior Street has undergone a remarkable transforma- 
tion, with its cedar block pavement and its many new 
business structures. Several of the cross streets and 
lateral streets have been graded, without regard to 
the cost of rock-cuttlng on the hill-side. At the east 
end of the city a handsome residence quarter has been 
built up, and at the west end the cove between the 
hills and the Bay of St. Louis is full of new streets, 
new dwellings and new stores. Rapid transit trains 
now run from Oneota, at the extreme west end, to 
Lester Park, a new suburb at the extreme east end, 
the distance being about eight miies. Mr. Burke, the 
manager of the News, told me that taking the usual 
multiplier for converting directory names into actual 
population, Duluth now has the right to claim 38,000 
inhabitants. Only six years ago, when I first saw the 
place, it required an active imagination to credit the 
claim of 6,000 then made for it. There were plenty 
of skeptics then who said it never could be much of a 
place, anyhow; that it had no supporting country and 
nothing to live on but the transhipment of wheat and 








coal. Yet the Duluth of to-day is but an infant com- 
pared to what the Duluth of ten years hence will be. 


THERE is a plan on foot, much fayored in Duluth, 
to bridge the Bay of Superior from Rice’s Point to 
Minnesota Point, so as to use the latter Point below 
the harbor entrance for terminal grounds for railroads 
and for wharves, and thus check the movement which 
is concentrating all the new railway development at 
Superior. Naturally this is vigorously opposed by 
the Superior people and by the Wisconsin representa- 
tives in Congress. It is claimed that such a bridge 
would cut the harbor in two and hinder the passage 
of ships between the docks and the elevators of Supe- 
rior and those of Duluth, and further that Duluth 
ought to be content with her present advantages and 
not seek to divert the commercial effort which is fast 
building up her neighbor on the Wisconsin side of the 
bay. This controversy recalls the old quarrel between 
the two towns, and also between the two States, 
growing out of the digging of the Duluth entrance to 
the harbor across Minnesota Point. The Superior 
people claimed that this artificial entrance diverted 
the outflow of the St. Louis River from the old 
entrance and caused it to shoal. To obviate this, 
Duluth constructed a dike from Rice’s Point to Min- 
nesota Point, but it was poorly built and not water- 

tight, and besides was an obstacle to commerce. 
The State of Wisconsin took up the contest and 
carried it to the Supreme Court. Finally there 
was acompromise. The dike was destroyed and 
the Northern Pacific, which had aided in both 
dike and canal work, agreed to build a line from 
Duluth to Superior and to put the two places on 
the same footing for business; and to facilitate 
this Congress gave the company the right to 
bridge the St. Louis River. 


Tue revival of the old Duluth and Winnipeg 
project is an interesting feature in the new devel- 
opment of Northern Minnesota. In its first in- 
ception the scheme was a local affair in which J. 
C. Hunter, R. C. Mitchell, James Bardon, W. W. 
Spalding, A. M. Peyton and others were con- 
cerned. These parties procured a land grant from 
the State and sold out toa Boston syndicate, in 
which J. H. Boardman and R. B. Fuller were 
prominent. Bonds were issued but never placed. 
A construction company spent about $400,000 in 
grading. About this time W. H. Fisher, the late 
President of the St. Paul & Duluth took an inter- 
est in the enterprise. Work was suspended six 
years ago and the whole project appeared for a 
time to have collapsed. The legislature trans- 
ferred the grant to the Brainerd & Northwestern, 

on condition that it should build at once from Brain- 
erd to Crookston. This was not done. On leaving 
the St. Paul & Duluth road Mr. Fisher proceeded so 
revive the old Duluth and Winnipeg Company. He 
raised the money to renew construction work. As 
the land grant reverts to it because of the failure of 
the Brainerd Company to do anything, there is a sub- 
stantial basis of good pine lands to strengthen the 
scheme. The western terminus of the road is not 
yet fixed. It will hardly go to Winnipeg, now that 
the Northern Pacific has a line to that city. Probably 
it will strike across Northern Dakota. 


OccASIONALLY one picks up a curious bit of infor- 
mation while travelling. I met in Dakota lately, a 
drummer for a Chicago thread house who told me 
that about thirty million dozens of spools of cotton 
thread are sold annually in the United States, costing 
at the present jobbing price about $14,000,000. It 
thus appears that the average yearly consumption of 
thread per capita of the population is not far from 
forty cents worth, not including silk or linen thread. 
The drummer said that three Scotch houses, the 


Coates, Clark and Ker, all originating in Paisley and 
all related by marriage, supply over 20,000,000 dozen 
spools to the American trade. Clark has a factory in 
Rhode Island. J. & P. Coates and Ker import the 
thread and spool it in this country, but Ker is about 
to establish a factory in Chicago. 
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“OLD NAB.” 

**Campin’ out, eh?” 

“Yes sir,” I replied. 

‘Seed yer tent an’ thought I’d stop a few minutes. 
My name’s Robinson. I work down at the loggin’ 
camp. Reckon the goose and pheasants suffer?” At 
this juncture the stranger seated himself and resting 
his bearded chin between a pair of huge long hands 
regarded us attentively. 

“No” I said “birds are pretty scarce. We don’t 
kill many.” 

‘‘Haint lookin’ for bar?” he asked chuckling. 

“That’s just what we are,” cried my companion; Ed 
Chapney, filling his mouth with crackers and cheese, 
‘but come, help yourself to some supper such as it is.” 

‘Thanks, partner, but I don’t care fer any. Seed 
a bar when I was comin’ up the beach.” 

‘*You don’t mean it?” I exclaimed, springing from 
my seat. 

“Bet yer life,” continued the logger, ‘‘an’ if you 
chaps want a pop at him just step quietly along down 
shore tonight to where them dead cedars are an’ 
watch. You'll spy him.” 

‘How long since you saw it,” inquired Ed. 

‘About twenty minutes ago. I was passin’ there 
an’ set down to rest. All at 
once I heard a loud crash- 
in’ in the brush. I looked 
around an’ out walked a 
big buck bar. I didn’t 
stay. The place belonged 
to that bar. Likely as not 
you’d see him. Keep clear 
o’ ‘Old Nab’ though.” 

*-*Old Nab,’ I queried, 
‘“‘who’s that? Not the evil 
one I hope.” 

“No, but doggoned near 
it. Why ‘Old Nab’ ’s a 
cougar. Been prowlin’ 
around these parts fer 
years. Billy Myers lost 
four oxen by it an’ the 
durned thing crept up be- 
hind Mrs. Waldgrove when 
she was leadin’ a calf to 
drink an’ it jumped on that 
calf an’ carried it off afore 
the poor woman knowed 
it. ‘Old Nab’’s killed cattle, 
hogs, chickens, an’ two or 
three times it’s tackled 
children. Mike Turner, the 
old trapper down on See- 
hoodlum Creek, says the 
beast is too smart for him. 
Miss Dollkins, the mission- 
ary’s daughter, nicknamed 
it the ‘the evil shadder.’ Regular terror, never know 
when the thing’s comin.’ Musn’t fear though you 
wont see ‘Old Nab,’ I’ll warnt. Well I must go. Hope 
you boys have good luck an’ kill the bar.” 

We thanked him and he left us almost as abruptly 
as he came. The sun was fast sinking down behind 
mammoth firs, while Henderson Bay in perfect calm- 
ness spread itself before us. On the opposite shore, 
some two or three miles distant, a long line of hills 
like a green wall seemed to rise from out the trans- 
parent water and stood clearly outlined against the 
evening sky. Far beyond a hoary peak was flush- 
ing crimson. ‘*Don’t you think the logger was trying 
to frighten us when he told of his dangerous cougar?” 
asked Ed. 

‘*He might be,” I replied; ‘‘but that won’t keep us 
from watching. We'll go anyway.” 

Accordingly after supper we sallied forth, both 
armed with repeating rifles, andin case of necessity 
Ed carried the hatchet along. Indeed we felt real 
warlike. To kill a bear is certainly no small achieve- 
ment and I thought providing we succeeded what a 
surprise it would be for the folks at home. 

The dead cedars where we had been directed to go 








were probably a half mile distant as it did not take us 
long to reach them. They were tall, straight and 
white as chalk and stood on the edge of a swampy 
tract of land, a few yards back from the beach which 
was covered chiefly with wild crab apple trees and 
vine maple. Many prickly poisonous shrubs com- 
monly known as ‘‘Devil Clubs” flourished here and 
salmon berry bushes grew in rank profusion. 

We could scarcely see as it had now grown quite 
dark. The moon would rise before long, however, 
and Ed suggested that we separate. ‘‘For” he said 
‘‘we then stand a double chance.” I consented to go 
farther on down the swamp leaving him here. I dis- 
covered this was extremely difficult work. The briars 
scratched my hands severely; but after splashing 
about through mud and water for some time, I found 
a comfortable seat in a place where the thicket was 
not very close and began my vigil. I selected an 
alder near by toclimb if necessary; I felt lonesome 
for the surroundings were none too inviting. Pretty 
soon the moon arose and a tree threw a black shadow 
over me. Once a crane, flying out of the swamp, 
started me somewhat with its harsh quok! quok! 
while the frogs croaked dismally at intervals. As the 
night deepened aimost every visible object assumed 
some shape wierd and fantastic. The moonlight 





“woop!” EJACULATED MR. ROBINSON, “YOU'VE KILLED ‘OLD NAB.’” 


streaming through overhanging branches above lay 
around me in quivering, silvery bars. An hour wore 
slowly away. I concluded that I had not used suffi- 
cient caution in secreting myself when suddenly a 
branch snapped just behind me. It sounded like a 
pistol shot, partly perhaps because everything was 
quiet and that I was lost in reverie. Cocking the rifle 
I changed my position, but in doing so heard an 
animal bound back into the thicket. I looked sharply. 
It had disappeared. What if this stealthy prowler 
were “‘Old Nab,” I could only wonder. The idea of 
having to fight such a ferocious cougar was far from 
being a pleasant one, especially in a lonely swamp 
where creeping vines wound themselves thickly among 
tangled timber and where a single step might bury 
me waist deep in some stagnant pond thus rendering 
escape an impossibility. Once more the twigs rustled. 
Then about twenty feet distant a long, dark object 
noiselessly glided across a glimmering streak of moon- 
light. Oh, how awful was the surprise. The creature 
slowly circled around me while I with hand tightly 
clenching the rifle barrel hardly dared to breathe. 
Then I plainly saw two eyes peering from beneath 
the under brush whose sickly yellow glare makes me 








shudder even as I pen these lines. So completely ter- 
rified had I become that the idea of using my rifle en- 
tirely left me. I simply sat staring for how long I 
cannot say. At length, however, taking a hasty aim 
I fired. The report was followed by a piercing shriek. 
Dropping the gun I started toward the beach; scram- 
bling desperately among the dense undergrowth; 
tearing through great wild crab apple thickets; my 
brain on fire; plunging recklessly onward and ex- 
pecting every moment to feel the sharp hooked claws 
of ‘‘Old Nab” fasten upon me. Oh, how frantically I 
toiled and floundered in the soft mud and once gasp- 
ing for breath I went face downward into a foot of 
green, slimy water. Regaining my feet quickly I 
tore ahead, neither turning to the right nor left; 
sometimes leaping over roots and logs; sometimes 
skulking beneath mossy branches and at last I dashed 
past a dead cedar which stood near the swamp’s edge 
and reaching the bay, I fell down on the pebbly shore 
utterly exhausted. Here I lay panting. Soon 
there was a loud hallo and Ed came running to- 
ward me. 

“Oh!” he cried, kneeling beside me, have you shot 
yourself?” 

“No,” I replied faintly, ‘‘it’scoming. Look out, Ed, 
or it will leap on you. I can’t run another step— 
I can’t—oh bring me a 
drink—I’m burning up.” 

He said no more, but 
hastily filled his hat froma 
little creek that rippled 
softly over the smooth 
stones. The cold water re- 
vived me somewhat. Then 
wetting his handkerchief 
Ed bathed my bleeding 
face and hands. I was so 
weak and dizzy that I was 
unable to walk alone and 
as my companion assisted 
me to camp I told him all. 

The bark fire which 
burned brightly when we 
went away was now a bed 
of glowing coals with an 
occasional flickering blaze 
that made everything near 
it shudder in the tremulous 
light. I lay down inside 
the tent. The fire soon be- 
gan crackling cheerily, 
throwing sudden red flash- 
es against the neighboring 
tree trunks. After I rested 
easily Ed said that the 
animal 1 had shot at might 
not be killed and should 
followus. He would stand 
guard awhile. The nigh 
passed quietly. My sleep was broken by frightful 
dreams and Ed said I muttered considerably to my- 
self. In the morning I still felt weak and strange, 
but a strong cup of coffee cheered me up. At sunrise 
we started to get my rifle. We had tramped only a 
short way, however, when aloud ‘Hello boys” echoed 
through the woods. It was Mr. Robinson, the logger. 

**1’]] be darned” he said approaching us and look- 
ing puzzled ‘‘what’s been scratchin’ yer face, young 
man?” 

Ed related to him my adventure. 

“T’ve been huntin’ my oxen” he continued, an’ 
they might be down in the swamp. Guess I'll go 
along. Darn it, boy, yer a purty lookin’ spectacle. 
Shouldn’t wonder much if ’twas a wild cat. They’re 
thick an’ can’t they scratch. They fight gritty if 
wounded, too.” 

On arriving at the dead cedars I took Ed’s gun and 
went ahead, cautiously following my foot prints made 
the previous evening. When I amnounced that we 
had reached the spot there was a momentary pause. 

“See!” suddenly exclaimed the logger bringing his 
hand down heavily on my shoulder, ‘‘there under yon 
bush. There’s the white streak Mike Turner told 
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about. Look!” I hardly believed my own eyes. 
Before us lay a huge tawny beast. The head was be- 
smeared with blood, while its half open mouth dis- 
closed two long, yellow tusks. The creature’s claws 
were clenched in the soft mud. 

‘*Hoop!” again ejaculated Mr. Robinson, ‘‘you’ve 
killed ‘Old Nab’ ” 

A prouder and happier youth than I could not have 
been found in the whole country. F. Hersy. 
snaieemnie ; 


IRRIGATION IN MONTANA, 


The recent move on the part of capitalists assisted 
by the farmers of Montana towards the construction 





SUPERIOR. 


The New Commercial and Manufacturing 
City at the Head of the Great Lakes. 


BY E. V. SMALLEY. 

Everybody knows of the wonderful growth of 
Duluth—of its immense grain elevators, its enormous 
coal trade, its great shipping movement, and its 38,- 
000 people, making a city over five miles long 
squeezed in beneath the precipitious granite hill- 
sides which rise from the shores of the lake and of 
the two bays of Superior and St. Louis. Compara- 
tively few know, however, that a sister city te Duluth 











SUPERIOR.—THE CITY HALL— WEST END. 


of large canals from our rivers begins to mark the 
dawn of a new era in Montana agriculture. Up to 
date the tillable area of our erritory has been limited 
to such lands as have been easily watered, confined 
principally to the low valleys and that adjacent to the 
side streams that come down from the mountains, and 
the ditches have been such as the farmers have been 
able to construct. In some instances they have formed 
themselves into companies and taken out in one ditch 
water for each one of the company, but nothing has 
heretofore been undertaken that compares with the 
Gallatin and Missouri valley canal schemes recently 
set on foot. Sun River valley, it is true, has large 
ditches, so have the Jefferson, Madison, Yellowstone 
and Gallatin valleys. The Yellowstone ditch is very 
long and of good size, yet it has been continually out 
of repair and has never afforded a large head of 
water. But the projects now on foot are gigantic as 
compared with anything yet attempted. The Missouri 
valley canal is to be thirty feet in width and will 
carry near twenty thousand inches of water, and is 
destined to water every foot of land below it, it being 
the intention to do this and divert the water of side 
streams to lands not covered by the canal, by which 
means it is believed that the entire arable area of the 
valley can be watered. This will fully double its agri- 
cultural capacity. The Gallatin scheme is not on 
quite so large a scale, but it will add greatly to the 
tillable area of that region. ‘These canals are to be 
constructed principally by outside capitalists, the far- 
mers taking one-fifth of the stock. This is but a 
beginning, as it is only a question of a few years 
when other valleys will be favored in the same man- 
ner, and before another decade has passed by our val- 
leys will haye become so many solid grainfields, and 
a season of prosperity be inaugurated in keeping with 
the Territory’s strides of advancement.— Rocky Moun- 
tain Hushbandman. 





has sprung up on the southern side of these bays and 
already has as much population and business as 
Duluth had five or six years ago. This sister city is 
Superior, Wisconsin, and its elevators, coal docks and 
business blocks are in plain sight from the hill-sides 
of Duluth. It is connected with its big neighbor by 
two lines of rapid transit steam roads, and by numer- 
ous steamboats and ferries. In some respects Superior, 
so far as its recent remarkable growth is concerned, 
might be regarded as an overflow of Duluth, but in 
others, itis an independent commercia! and manu- 
facturing town. The railroads had most to do with 
its creation. For the vast traffic movement concen- 











trated at the head of Lake Superior there was in- 
sufficient room on the Minnesota side of the bays. 
On that side the land everywhere rises abruptly for 
a considerable distance east and west of the business 
center of Duluth. Had it not been for the sandy 
peninsula of Rice’s Point jutting out between the Bay 
of Superior and the Bay of St. Louis, it would have 
been almost impossible for Duluth to have made its 
splendid start as a commercial city. That peninsula 
is completely covered with railroad tracks and grain 
elevators and for any further extension of railway 
business it would have been necessary to go two or 
three miles west of the city to Grassy Point and 
Oneota, had it not been for the favorable ground on 
the Wisconsin side. The railway companies were 
quick to see the advantages of the level plateau lying 
between the old town of Superior and the Bay of St. 
Louis, having a water front of over six miles avail- 
able for commerce. They made large land purehases 
there about five years ago when the movement for 
establishing the new town of West Superior was first 
organized, and those purchases are now covered with 
a net-work of tracks leading to coal docks, saw miils 
and elevators. Duluth first looked upon this.develop- 
ment across the water with considerable jealousy, but 
finding it did not check her own growth, she has 
come to regard it as inevitable, and many of her lead- 
ing business men have large investments in the new 
city. They now look upon Superior not as a rival city 
to Duluth, but as an allied city whose fortunes are 
closely linked with those of their own place. 

West Superior and Old Superior are now joined in 
one municipal organization under the name of Super- 
ior. The old town has a long and a rather pathetic 
history. It was founded some years before the war 
by an association composed principally of Southern 
politicians. For over twenty years it was a remote 
frontier village waiting for railroads to come and de- 
velop its evident commercial possibilities. When the 
railroads finally came, they avoided it and proceeded 
to make a new town at the extreme northern end of 
the bay. It made no difference that Superior was 
opposite the natural entrance to the harbor and that 
it had a fine level site, while Duluth was obliged to 
cut au artificial entrance into the bay and could 
barely get level ground enough for its main business 
street. Duluth had the railroads and Duluth grew, 
while Superior stood still. You often hear that 
Superior did not make proper effort or display proper 
liberality, and that on this account it was left at one 
side by the early railroad construction. This is a 
mistake; the first railroad to reach the head of the 
lake was chartered by the State of Minnesota anda 
condition of its charter was that it should terminate 
at some point on Lake Superior within the limits of 
Minnesota. This was the old Lake Superior & 
Mississippi Railroad, afterwards reorganized as the 
St. Paul & Duluth. It had for a time a common 





SUPERIOR.—THE EASTERN MINNESOTA RAILWAY COMPANY’S BULLDING—WEST_END. 
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ownership with the Northern Pacific and when the 
Northern Pacific started it adopted the Lake Superior 
& Mississippi track for twenty miles west of Duluth. 
Thus the town on the Minnesota side of the Bay 
obtained railway communication with St. Paul and 
Minneapolis as early as 1870, and also became in 
that year the eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific. 

Thirteen years intervened before Superior had any 








the announcement made that a new commercial town 
would be established at once, called West Superior. 
That was in 1884. In 1885 building was commenced, 
but the place could hardly be said to have assumed 
any noticeable proportions until 1886, when elevators 
and coal docks were erected and the business life of 
the new town was fairly started. 

Last year there was a marriage with the old town, 





erected. The city hall is nearly completed; the big 
hotel will soon be opened; extensive railroad improve- 
ments are in progress, and the whole place presents 
about the liveliest scene of growth and activity to be 
found at the present time anywhere in the Northwest. 
SUPERIOR’S SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

First, there is the magnificent natural harbor. 

Nature has been very stingy of good harbors on the 
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ELEVATOR, WAREHOUSES AND DOCKS OF THE EASTERN MINNESOTA RAILWAY CO., SUPERIOR.—[ From a sketch by James Anderson. 


railroad at all. Then the Northern Pacific built a 
line down the south side of the St. Louis River from 
N. P. Junction, and afterwards carried it on from 
Superior to Ashland, Wisconsin. About the same 
time the Omaha road built into Superior from the 
south and went on across the Bay to Duluth. These 
roads released the old town from its isolation, but 
gave it very little new business activity. Duluth be- 
gan to go ahead with gigantic strides while Superior 
remained dormant. In 1883 however, the attention 
of a number of capitalists residing in the East and of 
a few railroad men in St. Paul was drawn to the ad- 
vantages of the strip of forest covered land lying 





and the old name of Superior was adopted for the en- 
tire place. In future, the old town will be known as 
the East End, and the new town will doubtless drop 
its appellation of West Superior and call itself the 
West End. The business centers of the two places 
are about four miles apart but there is very little 
vacant territory between them. Another year’s 
growth will no doubt fill up that little space. A street 
railway has already been constructed running from 
the court house in the old town to Tower Avenue, 
the principal business street of the new town. 
Frequent train service on a railroad operated by the 
Northern Pacific closely unites the business interests 




















Great Lakes. She made only three or four on the en- 
tire chain. All the important commercial cities, such 
as Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland and Buffalo, had 
only the mouths of narrow rivers for the Government 
to scoop out and protect with piers, but at the head of 
Lake Superior nature provided a large bay perfectly 
land-locked by two long, narrow jetties of sand, 
covered with pine trees. This is the Bay of Superior 
which is about ten miles long and has an average 
width of nearly a mile. At its southern end is the 
small Bay of Alloues, not yet used for commercial 
purposes. At its northern end is Duluth, and opposite 
the main and only natural entrance is the old town of 





ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF SUPERIOR.—[From a sketch by James Anderson. 


between the northern boundary of the old town and 
Bay of St. Louis. The Landand River Improvement 
Company was organized, and this land was purchased 
from a multitude of private holders. Over a year was 
spent in getting titles to the tract, and very little was 
known at the time of the purpose of the purchasers. 
When ownership was fully secured, the forests were 
speedily felled, the land drained, streets opened, and 





of both places. East End seems destined to be the 
choice residence portion of the new city while West 
End wiil be the busy manufacturing and commercial 
district. The population of the united towns is now 
about 7,500 of which 1,500 live in old Superior. New 
buildings are going up on all sides; extensive street 
improvements are being made; gas and water works 
have been put in, and an electric light plant has been 





Superior. This entrance is about 300 feet wide and 
has a depth of over sixteen feet. At Duluth an artifi- 
cial entrance has been cut across the sandy peninsula 
known as Minnesota Point. Thus there are two 
channels by which vessels enter the Bay of Superior. 
Further inland and connected with this bay by a wide 
strait lies the larger Bay of St. Louis, into the head 
of which flows the St. Louis River. The Bay of St. 
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water route. The railways which now have 
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SUPERIOR rHE NEW HOTEL OF THE LAND 


Louis is about ten miles long and is over two miles 
wide at its widest part. In these two magnificent 
bays there is room for the shipping of all the Great 
Lakes. They have over forty miles of shore frontage 
and some one has made a calculation showing that if 
this entire frontage were to be occupied by docks 
there would be space for a dock frontage of 186 miles. 
West Superior has the form of a broad peninsula 
lying between the Bay of Superior and the Bay of 
St. Louis and includes a smaller peninsula called 
Connor’s Point, which is covered with saw mills and 
coal docks. We have noted already that the ground 
on the Superior or Wisconsin 
side of the bays is a level 
plateau, high enough above 
he water for good drainage. 
This plateau makes excellent 
ground for railway purposes 
and the railways need a great 
deal of ground for the enor- 
mous business of transferring 
freight between the land and 
water systems ofcarriage. The 
extensive water front gives 
almost unlimited facility for 
the accommodation of ship- 
ping, and the building of 
wharfs, coal docks, grain eleva- 
tors, lumber mills, ete. In 
short, it would be impossible 
to find a more happy 
combination of natur- 
al advantages for the 
growth of an impor- 
tant commercial city 
than exist at Superior. 
SUPERIOR’S RAILWAY 
FACILITIES. 
Without = rail- 
ways however, 
these advantages 
would count for 
little. Superior 
and Duluth ex- / 
ist because the «x 
railway systems 














& RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANY—WEST END. 


riage of the Great Lakes. To the head of Lake 
Superior comes an enormous freight movement by 
force of the natural laws of trade, which are as 
potent as the law of gravitation that makes water 
run down hill. To this point comes the grain surplus 
of the entire Northwest destined for Eastern markets 
by way of the lake route, and to this pojnt comes 
the coal of Pennsylvania and Ohio which 
is the main fuel supply of Minnesota and 
Dakota. Muchof the merchandise handled 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis and the smaller 
cities of the Northwest also takes the cheap 




















terminal facilities in Superior are as follows: 

Ist.—The Northern Pacific, with its trunk 
line through Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington Territory to the Pacific 
Coast, its Wisconsin branch to Ashland and its 
local line to Duluth. 

2nd.—The St. Paul & Duluth, the oldest 
line between the head of the lake and St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

38rd.—The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, with trunk lines to both Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. 

4th.—The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 
running across Northern Wisconsin and Nor- 
thern Michigan to the Sault Ste. Marie, and 
there connecting with the Canadian Pacific for 
Eastern sea-board cities. 

5th.—The Eastern Minnesota Railway, the 
new outlet of the Manitoba system to the head 

+ of the lake, over which comes a large part of 
the Northwestern wheat crop. 

6th.—The Duluth & Iron Range road which 
runs to the great Vermillion Iron District. 

All these roads have extensive terminal 
grounds at West Superior. The Chicago, St. 
Paul & Kansas City (Stickney system) has 
secured ground on the Bay of Alloues. The 
Burlington system and the Milwaukee system 
are also contemplating lines to Superior. The 
Wisconsin Central and the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western both do business here over 
the Northern Pacific line from Ashland. For 
passenger travel, Superior has four competing 

lines to Chicago all running sleepers and all making 
about the same time. These are the Wisconsin Central 
and the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western by way of 
Ashland, the ‘‘Omaha,” and the St. Paul & Duluth, 
which connects with both the Burlington and Wis- 
consin Centralat St. Paul. Between Superior and St. 
Paul and Minneapolis there are two competing roads: 
the ‘‘Omaha,” and the St. Paul & 





; Duluth. Two lines of local transit 
be connect Superior with Duluth, 
zt one operated by the Northern 


Pacific and the other by the St. 
Paul & Duluth. Thus it will be 
seen that Superior has great facili- 
ties for commerce both by water 
and rail in its position at the head 
of Lake Superior, its superb har- 
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SUPERIOR.—THE EUCLID HOUSE (NOW BUILDING)—EAST “END, 
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bor, its extensive water frontage, and its numerous 
lines of railroad radiating in every direction. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES, 


In a recently published article on Superior’s ship- 
ping facilities the following statements were made: 
Coal is landed at the wharves of Superior cheaper 
than at Chicago or at any other point, because vessel 
owners know of a certainty they have a return cargo. 
Merchandise is landed more cheaply here than any- 
where else in the West, and at the points nearest to 
its market, whether the same be the Twin Cities or 
those along the various lines of railway—it is the 
nearest point by water to their destination. At the 
elevators here a vessel can be readily loaded with 50,- 
000 bushels of wheat in about two hours’ time. The 
insurance on grain here is about one-half cent less 
than the rate in Chicago. It is claimed that vessels 
cannot get into and out of Chicago conveniently in 
less than forty-eight hours, and take time to unload 
and reload their cargoes. But a vessel can unload a 
cargo of 2,500 tons of coal at West Superior docks in 
twelve hours and load up a cargo of wheat in two 








SUPERIOR.—COAL DOCKS OF THE LEHIGH COAL & IRON CO.—WEST END. 







SUPERIOR.—COKE OVENS OF THE LEHIGH COAL & IRON CO., 








head of Lake Superior is enormous. In 
1887 the figures for this movement were 
as follows: 
Grain shipments by water, 21,000,000 
bushels. 
Fiour shipments by water, 2,900,000 
barrels. 

Iron Ore shipments by water 2,000,000 
tons. 

Yoal receipts by water, 1,300,000 tons. 

Vessels arrived and departed, 3,000. 

Lumber cut, 500,000,000 feet. 

Shingles cut, 93,000,000. 

Lath, 77,000,000. 

This includes both the ports of Superior 
and Duluth, and for the iron ore shipments 
the port of Two Harbors. 

The total elevator capacity of Duluth and 
Superior is now 19,350,000 bushels and is 
hardly sufficient for the grain traffic of the 
present day. It will be increased from year 
to year to keep pace with the growing stor- 
age demands. In Superior the elevator ca- 
pacity is shown by the following table: 
EASTERN MINNESOTA RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Bushels. 
SOP PETE TET ose ee oe he tOQOue 
SS EERE TEE TE 1,509,000 


DULUTH ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


Elevator 1... er ie .. «1,000,000 
eer rere oesvecec os 00,000,000 
Elevator 3..... i tas2s eee ee 

Sr eee vevevessss sOeeheee 





hours’ time, making a saving of thirty- 
four hours on the time required in Chi- 
cago. Thus a vessel from the Bay of 
Superior could be 200 miles on the voy- 
age back to Buffalo before the Chicago 
vessel had been able to leave port. 

THE FREIGHT MOVEMENT. 

Look at the form of Lake Superior on 
the map and you will see that the head 
of the lake resembles a hand with the 
index finger extended and pointing to the 
grain fields, the cattle ranges, the pine- 
ries and the mining regions of the North- 
west. The tip of the finger is the Bay 
of Superior and the Bay of St. Louis 
projects like a finger-nail. Is this not 
significant in view of the recent remark- 
able development of commerce at the 
head of the Lake. Nature, herself, 
seems to direct attention to the vast mid- 
continental areas and at the same time 
to indicate that their development de- 
pends upon the use of the great water- 
way of the Lakes to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Even at a stage of settlement of 
the Northwest which in view of the im- 
mense resources and possibilities of the 
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region must be regarded as only rudi- 
mentary, the traffic movement at the 
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SUPERIOR ritth WATKINS BUILDING WEST END, 


The Duluth Elevator Company is inappropriately 
named, all its elevators being located in West 
Superior. It is generally known as the ‘‘Sawyer sys- 
tem of elevators.” 

The growth of the coal trade at the head of Lake 


Superior is strikingly shown by the following figures 


of receipts: 
Year. Tons. 
1878.. ? .. 51,000 
1881.. hineeee 163,000 
1882.. Pia = .. . -260,000 
1885.. ‘ eee .++--420,000 
1885.. ° cecceeseoes 595,000 
1886.. 736,000 
1887. .- 912,000 
The bulk of the coal traffic is now done on the 


West Superior side of the bay, where are located the 
extensive docks of the Lehigh Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, the St. Paul and Pacific Coal Company the 
Youghiogheny Coal Company, the Northwestern Fuel 
Company and the Ohio Coal Company. All future 
increase of coal movement must ‘directly benefit 
Superior, for with the high price of water-front 
property in Duluth new enterprises requiring exten- 
sive harbor facilities all seek the Superior side. 

A late statement shows that the coal and wheat 
traffic of Superior this year is larger than that of any 
Over 700,000 tons 
of coal will be the footings up’at the docks of the 
Lehigh, the Northwestern, the St. Paul & Pacific and 
Duluth docks will receive about 
800,000 tons. Up to Oct. 20 the elevators had shipped 
5,573,416 bushels of grain, and the Duluth elevators 
6,627,584 bushels. Over one-fifth of the entire ton- 
nage passing through the Soo canal this season7is 
freight coming to or going from West Superior. 


other city of the size in the world. 


the Ohio companies. 


THE STEEL WORKS. 

The West Superior Iron and Steel Company is now 
erecting at West Superior a plant for the making of 
iron and steel which will be one of the largest in the 
United States and will be equalled in the West only 
by the works of the Chicago Rolling Mills. The 
company is composed of strong Eastern capitalists 
and contemplates the investmert of $2,500,000. It 
will use the ores from both the Vermillion and 


| 





Gogebie ranges, which can be advantageously mixed 
for steel manufacture. Coke will be made on the spot 
and the coal will cost twenty-five cents per ton less 
than it can be delivered for in Chicago. The market 
for the output of steel rails and other iron products 
will be in the Northwest and there will be a saving 
of from 100 to 500 miles of transportation to reach 
the consumers as compared with Chicago and of 
nearly a thousand miles as compared with the Penn- 
sylvania works. As an economic proposition it is 
evidently better to bring the coal to the iron for’man- 
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ufacture rather than to take the fron ore to the coal 
in Ohio or Pennsylvania and then bring back the iron 
and steel to points west of Superior. 

The tract used for the works of the Iron and Steel 
Company covers an area of about 320 acres and 
stretches from St. Louis Bay, just south of the new 
St. Paul & Duluth bridge, one mile east to the east 
line of section sixteen, and that part actually devoted 
to the works varies in width from eighty to 120 rods. 
Commencing on the bay, at the western extreme line 
of section sixteen, the front of the bay, for a distance 
of about 1,500 feet, will be occupied by large coal 
docks, having a carrying capacity of upwards of 200,- 
000 tons. The docks extend east about 800 feet, and 
between them and the coke ovens and blast furnaces 
will be an empty space of about 4,000 feet, with 
ample tramway and car-track facilities. The blast 
furnaces will be seven in number, of 200 tons per day 
capacity. They will stand in a row running east and 
west over 1,000 feet and facing south. Between the 
blast furnaces and the St. Paul & Duluth track will 
be the coke ovens, a plant occupying over forty acres 
of ground, and which will be large enough to furnish 
fuel for the entire seven blast furnaces. Just east of 
the blast furnace is the foundry which will do the 
easting for the concern. This building is now well 
advanced towards completion and is shown in one of 
our illustrations. 

LUMBERING AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 


Superior is enveloped on three sides by the great 
pineries of Northern Wisconsin and Northern Min- 
nesota. On the fourth side stretches the great inland 
sea. ‘The lumber industry in these pineries is of vast 
magnitude and contributes to no small degree to the 
business prosperity of the cities at the head of the 
lake. The annual cut of lumber in this district 
amounts to 225,000,000 feet, besides 71,000,000 lath 
and 80,000,000 shingles.’ In Superior there are two 
large mills, to which logs are brought from the St. 
Louis and Nemadjirivers. The largest mill is that of 
Peyton, Kimball & Barbour, on Connor’s Point, which 
cut last year 42,000,000 feet of lumber, 5,000,000 
shingles and 3,000,000 lath. The~other mill, owned 
by Jones & Murphy, has a capacity of 200,000 feet 
per day, but its output has not as yet equalled that of 
its neighbor. These mills have excellent water- 
front facilities for handling logs and shipping lumber. 

For general manufactures using either hard or soft 








SUPERIOR.—THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING—WEST END. 
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wood as raw material Superior offers remarkable ad- 
vantages. Sandwiched in the pine country are 
numerous tracts of hard wood, and south of the pine 
country in Wisconsin and west of it in Minnesota are 
extensive regions timbered with oak, ash, birch and 
maple. With competitive railway facilities and with 
the cheap water highway of the lakes for coal and 
supplies from the 
East, all the essen- 
tials for manufactur- 
ing in this line are 
ready to hand. The 
market for the prod- 
ucts of such indus- 
tries will be in all 
the growing regions 
lying west and 
southwest of Super- 
ior, as far as the 
Pacific Coast. The 
attention of Eastern 
manufacturers who 
may contemplate es- 
tablishing plants in 
the Northwest is in- 
vited to these advan- 
tages and to the im- 
portant fact that 
water frontage can 
still be secured in 
Superior on very ad- 
vantageous terms. 


The corporations and 
individuals owning water-frontage both in the old and 


new ends of the city will be found disposed to offer 
liberal inducements to solid manufacturing concerns. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 

So rapid is the growth of Superior that it would not 
be possible to enumerate all the substantial improve- 
ments of the past year without making a list that 
would look like an assessment roll. A few of the 
more important only can be mentioned in this article. 

The Land and River Improvement Company, which 
owns the site of West Superior, has just completed a 
large and handsome brick hotel, four stories high and 
equipped with all modern conveniences in heating, 
lighting, ventilation, 
water-supply and 


A, 








in the western part of the city. It is only the 
beginning of the great plant this company will 
erect. 

The new City Hall stands in the West End and is 
a solid brick structure, well-arranged for offices and 
costing $25,000. 

The First National Bank is perhaps the hand- 


with its 3,000 miles of road. It connects with the 
Manitoba at Hinckley. 

The Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic railroad is 
spending a good deal of money for terminal facilities 
at Superior. This company uses the Northern Pacific 
track from Iron River, a short distance west of Ash- 
land, toa point about eight miles east of Superior, 
from whence it is 
building its own 











SUPERIOR.—ELEVATOR X OF THE EASTERN MINNESOTA RAILWAY CO.—WEST END. 


somest business structure in the new city, and occu- 
pies one of the best corners on Tower Avenue. 
Expenditures on the steel plant this year will 
aggregate about $100,000; on the water-works, $125,- 
000; on the gas works, $50,000; on the coke ovens, 
$60,000; on the Eastern Minnesota Railway yards 
and buildings $225,000; on docks and harbor im- 
provements $150,000; and on business blocks, dwel- 
lings, shops, and factories not far from $1,000,000. 
The Eastern Minnesota road will make its operating 
headquarters at Superior and is now completing a 
round house and office building, shown in our illus- 
trations. It owns two of the big elevators,—the 


road. It will be an 
important winter 
route for grain to 
the East as well as 
a great lumber road. 

The Watkins 
building, illustrated 
in this issue, is now 
being erected on the 
corner of Belknap 
and Tower Avenues, 
in West Superior, 
by F. A. Watkins. 
It is an elegant 
structure throughout 
and will cost some 
$40.000. The exte- 
rior is of brick with 
brown stone and pol- 





ished granite trim- 
mings. The lower 
part is designed for 
a bank and _ two 
stores while the 
| second and third floors are arranged for offices and 
will all be finished in fine woods and have all modern 
improvements, such as steam heat, electric light, 
Mr. Watkins has been a resident of Superior some 
three years and during that time in connection 
with his former partner, Mr. Stowe, built some forty 
dwelling houses ranging in price from $800 to $5,000. 
Mr. Watkins is now associated with W. B. Kellogg in 
the law firm of Kellogg & Watkins and in addition to 
his law practice devotes a considerable part of his 
time to real estate. 

One of the great needs of West Superior is more 
dwellings. The demand is far in excess of the supply. 





Houses costing from 
$1,000 to $2,500 rent 





furnishing. Its cost 
is stated at $150,000. 
It stands at the 
upper or southern 
end of Tower Ave- 
nue and commands 
beautiful views over 
the city, the neigh- 
boring city of Du- 
luth, the two bays 
and the lake. 

An electric light 
plant has just been 
completed at a cost 
for the power build- 
ing and its machin- 
ery of $30,000. 

Two handsome 
public school houses, 
one in the East End 
and one in the West 
End, are going up. 
The West End build- 
ing will be ready 











for occupancy next 
month. These struc- 
tures cost about 
$25,000 each. 

In the East End the Superior Improvement Com- 
pany is building a hotel at a cost of $50,000. It has 
a fine situation on high ground overlooking the Bay 
of Superior and the entrance to the harbor, and will 
be a favorite resort for tourists and health seekers. 

The large foundry of the Iron and Steel Company, 
now approaching completion is a conspicuous object 





SUPERIOR.—ROUND HOUSE OF THE EASTERN MINNESOTA RAILWAY 


Great Northern A and the Great Northern X—the 
latter having been erected this season. At its mer- 
chandise dock stretching far out into the Bay of St. 
Louis, a score of vessels can lie at once. The Presi- 
dent of this company is Henry D. Minot, of St. Paul. 
The road, finished this year, is the freight outlet to 
the head of the lake for the entire Manitoba system, 


Bg a readily for from $15 

| to $30 a month. 

Lumber is cheap and 

| wages for labor 

reasonable. The op- 

portunity for profit- 

; able investment in 

| this direction should 

be noted by capital- 
ists. 

FARMING RESOUR- 

CES. 

People who have 
visited the cities at 
the head of Lake 
Superior and who 
remember that they 
passed through more 
than a hundred 
miles of forest on 
whichever railroad 
they may have made 
the journey, will be 
surprised that any- 
thing should be said 
here of the agri- 
cultura] resources of 
; the region. Yet if 
they were close observers they must have noticed that 
here and there the woods were broken by new clearings, 
showing good pasturage among the stumps and small 
fields of grain. The fact is that there are many 
thousands of acres of good farming land in the region 
tributary to Superior, and that settlers are steadily 
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going into the woods and making farms for them- 
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tion with their labors in cutting ties, 

rd-wood, lumber and telegraph poles. Wherever 
pate urd wood timber are found among the 
pines t soil is strong and productive and these 
pa ire numerous. It yields good crops of wheat, 
barley, oats and potatoes and is bountifully grassed 
by nature as soon as the timber is slashed. With ex- 


cellent markets near at hand in the two lake cities, 
mixed farming, dairying, and stockraising are imme- 
diately profitable. The settler in the woods has some 
ded adyantages over the settler on the open 
prairies. He has to work harder, but he need not be 
die a large part of the year, for he can always earn 
rood day-wages all winter with his axe. Fuel and 
fencing cost him nothing. Besides, here in Northern 
Minnesota and Northern Wisconsin he is so near to 
towns and cities that he can sell all the minor products 
of his farm at good prices, such as vegetables, berries, 
chickens, butter, eggs, ete. Then the trees he fells 
1 clearing his fields have a value for timber or fire- 
wood. It is a slow business, carving a farm out of 
the forest, but it is a very sure business. Such farms 
are not mortgaged, as a rule, and thelr industrious 
owners look forward to a time of ease and comfort. 
Before another decade shall have passed the cities at 
the head of Lake Superior will count upon the sur- 
rounding country as no small resource for supporting 
trade from a farming population. 
THE IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


The Land and River Improvement Company, to 
which West Superior owes its existence and much of 
its present prosperity, is a corporation whose stock is 


eld mostly in New York and St. Paul. Its President 
is F. H. Weeks, of New York. Its first manager was 
Gen. Hammond, who was succeeded about three years 
ago by R. J. Wemyss, formerly General Land Agent 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The Improvement 
Company created the new town and attracted to it 
the railroads and other enterprises which have given it 
its solid and rapid growth. Under its auspices a 
terminal company was formed in which seven rail- 
roads own stock. The steel works are a direct out- 


come of its efforts. In its disposition of lots and 


water frontage it pursues a conservative policy, deal- 
ing liberally with all substantial enterprises that 
pre e to help build up the place and discouraging 
wild speculation. It looks to the future for its 
large profits, and its stock is already a long way above 
pal 
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SUPERIOR BANKS. 


The First National Bank of West Superior was author- 
ized to do business by the Comptroller of the Currency 
September 25th, 1888, succeeding the Marine & Mercantile 
Bank. This bank has a paid up capital of $100,000; un- 
divided profits $4,000; deposits average about $140,000. The 
directors are R. J. Wemyss, ex-land agent of the N. P. 
R. R. now General Manager of the Land & River Improve 
Co., Hon. Solon H. Clough, Judge of the Circuit Court, 
Peter E. Bradshaw, Capitalist, Wm. B. Banks and W. H. 
Slack. Mr. Banks is President, R. T. Wemyss Vice Pres- 
ident, W. H. Slack Cashier and Leander Kilpatrick Ass't 
Cashier. The President and Cashier devote their entire 
time to the bank. The stockholders are some of the best 
known men in the country, amongst the number being 
Robert Lenox Belknap, Ex-Treasurer, and Thomas F. 
Oakes, President of the N. P. RR, F. H. Weeks, President 
and R. J. Wemyss General Manager Land and River 
Imp. Co., James Roosevelt of New York, H. E Southwell 
of Chicago, Nels P. Hansen, member of Congress, Robert 
Lenox Banks of Albany N.Y., John J, Murphy, President 
First National Bank, Woodstock, Illinois, Albert L. 
Ordran, President Merchants National Bank Duluth, G. 
G. Hartley of Duluth and twenty-five or more other good 

| names. West Superior can take pride in having one of 
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the strongest organizations for banking in the west. Th 
business of the bank is constantly increasing and the 
public have every confidence in it and its management. 

The Bank of Commerce is a new institution, which began 
business on September 17th, with a capital of $40,000. It 
occupies a new and handsomely equipped banking room 
on Tower Avenue. Its officers are: Chas. L. Catlin, Pres- 
ident; Henry H. Hill, Vice-President; W. C. Brooks, 
Cashier. 

The Bank of West Superior shows in its report of 
October 13th, resources amounting to $138,142.37, and de- 
posits aggregating $76,475.36. Its capital stock is $50,000, 
and its undivided profits $11,606.03. The following are its 
officers and directors: I. W. Burhans, President; I. W. 
Gates, Vice President; Edwin H. Brown, Cashier; H. F 
Ticknor, Ass't Cashier; W. J. Whipple. 


SUPERIOR REAL ESTATE. 





This article is not designed as a real estate advertise- 
ment, but it will nevertheless make some comparisons 
not odious in that line. In 1886, Tower Avenue lots were 
held at from $200 to $400 each. In 1887 they sold at $2,000 
to $2,500. In 1888 they sell at 32,500 to $5,000, and are difficult 
to purchase at those figures. Other avenues have grown 
in a less proportion, Ogden coming next in rapid increase. 
Outside, or acre property, has swollen “like a mountain 
torrent.” Acre property that was bought for $25 an 
acre in 1886, now commands from $250 to $1,000 per acre, 
und constantly increasing. The entire village of Superior 
includes abont forty square miles of land. Of this, about 
fifteen square miles have been platted, and about three 
square miies of the platted lands are within West Supe 
rior proper.—Superior Inter-Ocean 





° 
OUTLIVED. 


I often hear it spoken now, the name 

That once had power my inmost soul to thrill— 
To kindle all my face with sudden flame 

And all my heart with secret rapture fill. 


I listen calmly to it, wondering 

Where vanished they—those old-time hopes and fears 
That used to blanch my cheek, or swiftly bring 

Before my sight a blinding mist of tears. 


I meet the eyes now, tranquil, unconcerned, 
Where once a single frightened glance I stole— 
Those eyes that long ago a pathway burned 
Into the inner temple of my soul. 


I hear the old, familiar voice, unmoved, 
W hose faintest tone was music in that day: 

No quickened pulse proclaims the voice beloved, 
My quickened heart goes steadfast on her way. 


No bitterness, no shadow of regret 

Comes up to mar my peace with secret doubt; 
I would not live the past again, nor yet 

Be quite content to have it blotted out. 


Wan Mem'ry, hovering near the far-off grave 

Of your young love, calls back across the waste, 
That all che finds is cold and lifeless, save 

The few pale, mourning flowers herself has p'aced 


Sleep on, thou short-lived love; thy grave is deep; 
Thy life was bitter, but thy rest is sweet: 

Though o’er thy burial place none pause to weep, 
It is approached by none, save unshod feet. 
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HENRY VILLARD IN ST. PAUL. 





Henry Villard, who is once more at the front as 
the controlling power in the finances of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and its allied companies, visited St. 
Paul early in October. One of the many interesting 
events connected with his stay in the city was his 
reception by the Chamber of Commerce on the 8th. 





accords great honor—the generals of finance, who 
have the genius and ability to command the confi- 
dence of capital and to mass large sums of money 
and direct their expenditure for the building up of 
great enterprises and the benefit of millions of peo- 
ple. Such a man is the guest of the Chamber to-day. 
Mr. Villard has already expended more than $100,- 
000,000 in ways that have directly benefited St. Paul, 





cere satisfaction to meet this morning a more ex- 
tended circle of representative business men of this 
great city than I had the. pleasure of meeting on 
another recent occasion. As I said then, 1 have for 
some years felt, and still feel, under the deepest 
obligations to this community. The great debt of 
gratitude which the past kindness, generosity and 
sympathy of the good people of St. Paul have heaped 
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The following report of the proceedings on that occa- 
sion is from the Pioneer Press: 

The session commenced promptly at nine o’clock, 
and after the reading of several letters from the 
reports of committees, mention of -which is made 
below, Mr. E. V. Smalley escorted the honored guest 
to a seat on the platform at the president’s right, 
and, after pending business had been disposed of, 
Mr. Smalley introduced him in the following speech: 

At the recent banquet to President Oakes, a large 
number of prominent business men of the city 
enjoyed an opportunity to meet Mr. Villard. The 
Chamber of Commerce, with its membership of over 
four hundred and its directory of sixty, represents 
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and we are informed that he controls the disposition 
of more than another hundred millions, which we 
hope will also be invested in the development of the 
Northwest. We recognize the great good he has done | 
in the past in the advancement of the growth and | 
civilization of the vast regions lying between us and 
the Pacific Coast which are tributary to this city, 
and we hope for great things from him in the future. 
He has shown an indomitable will in defeat as well 
as success, and an extraordinary tenacity and single- 
ness of purpose in adhering to his magnificent plans 
for the extension of the transportation systems of 
this region. With a keen intelligence and a broad 





grasp of mind, he was one of the first to fully com- 


— 








upon me, and which had to stand undischarged in 
consequence of the events of five years ago, has again 
been increased by the unbounded hospitality received 
by me since my arrival a few days ago; in fact, I have 
been the recipient of so much kindness that my prin- 
cipal occupation has been to express my thanks there- 
for. But it is my purpose not to confine my gratitude 
to mere words. I shall use all the power of initiative, 
and energy of execution, that it may command in re- 
suming the work I was obliged to drop in 1883, 
by circumstances beyond my control. I hope and 
trust that I may have no smaller share in develop- 
ing the immense resources, than thereby acceler- 
ating the growth of the great Northwest, in the 
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all important interests of the people of St. Paul, and 
it has been thought proper to invite Mr. Villard to 
attend its session this morning. In all times the 
military hero who possessed the ability to mass large 
numbers of men and to control and direct them so as 
to achieve victory upon the battle field has been highly 
honored. In our modern times there has appear» 
another class of generals to whom the public ri: _, 





prehend the great possibilities that lie in the future 
of our Northwestern country. He has our hearty 
regard, our implicit confidence and our cordial grati- 
tude, and we give him our earnest and heartfelt wel- 
come to this Chamber. 

After the applause subsided, Mr. Villard responded 
as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: It affords me sin- 





future than in the past. In speaking of the North- 
west, I mean, of course, not only Minnesota and 
Dakota, but the whole of the great region stretching 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean and 
tributary to the particular railroad enterprise with 
which I am identified. Mr. Smalley has made refer- 
ence to the amount of capital I have been instrumental 
in employing in the Northwest, as well as to the 
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SUPERIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING—WEsST END. 


capital he expects me to supply in the future for the 


benefit of the Northwest; but 1 beg leave to say that 


he has understated the amount of capital that I have 
thus far invested in various transportation enterprises 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory. The total of my investments from 
1879 to 1883 amounted to nearly one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. LI hope he has also under- 
stated the amount I shall be able to invest in the same 
direction hereafter. 1 presume that most of you will 
remember the fact that upon the completion of the 
Northern Pacific main line across the continent, I in- 
vited a number of representative men from my native 
country to attend the opening celebration. Among 
them were prominent literary men, scientists and in- 
fluential bankers. The opening excursion involved a 
large outlay of money, owing to which no other of my 
acts as President of the Northern Pacific brought 
upon me so many and such severe reproaches; but 
the fruits of the hospitality of the Company extended 
to my friends on that ever memorable occasion are 
now being gathered to such an extent that even my 
most violent critics have been compelled to admit to 
me that what I had done was one of the best cards I 
ever played; for the favorable impression of my Ger- 
man guests, received from personal observation dur- 
ing the journey across the continent, became the 
source of the large flow of capital from Germany dur- 
ing the last two years, under my direction, in the 
interest of the Northern Pacific Company. That flow 
of capital has not only been the means of my personal 
resurrection, so to speak, but of assisting the Nor- 
thern Pacific in meeting very pressing financial 
necessities. As you know, I went abroad in 1884 for 
rest and recreation, and resided for more than two 
years at Berlin. I labored hard during my stay there 
to establish the credit of the Northern Pacific and its 
allied enterprises, and I am pleased to say that I 
succeeded beyond expectation. As a measure of my 
success, L will relate a single fact: Just before my 
recent return from Europe, the Deutsche Bank (the 
head of the syndicate I represent) brought out four 
and a half millions, not of first and second, but of the 
recently issued third mortgage bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company. The subscription was 
announced to continue for three days, but it had to be 
closed before it was formally opened, applications for 


| more than forty-eight miilions having been actually 
received. Now the great confidence reposed in me by 
my business friends abroad makes it incumbent upon 
me to exercise great caution in my investments. I 
cannot afford to make any mistake in them, and I do 
not intend to make one. I have always made it my 
rule in my business career to invest capital in enter- 
prises only, of which I have thorough knowledge, or 
with the management of which I am identified. This 
rule I propose to adhere to, and its application 
naturally will secure the use of capital I command to 
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the corporations in the direction of whose affairs I 
participate. In other words, the capital I represent 
will be used in connection with the Northern Pacific 
and the transportation lines tributary to it. At the 
banquet in honor of President Oakes it was claimed 
by him, and confirmed in the speeches of representa- 
tive business men in the course of the same evening, 
that the wonderfully accelerated growth of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis since 1883 was, in great measure, 
due to the completion of the Northern Pacific and to 
the creation of so many feeders to it by the construc- 
tion of branch lines. These statements were a par- 
ticular gratification to me, inasmuch as they made me 
feel that by this happy effect of my work up to 1883 
the great debt of gratitude which, as I stated in my 
opening remarks, I owe to this city and to her twin 
sister, has been reduced to a degree. Let me assure 
you that I shall use my best efforts to wipe it out en- 
tirely at the earliest possible moment. With the 
capital I expect to command this will not be a difficult 
task, for 1 know, and you know, that the develop- 
ment of Western Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington Territories is, as yet, in its earliest 
stages. Most of you no doubt heard or read of the 
remarkable figures given, at the banquet to Mr. 
Oakes, by Ex-Governor Hauser, of Montana, in illus- 
tration of the productiveness of that Territory. He 
showed that with a population of only 150,000 in- 
habitants, Montana produced during the past year 
some twenty-seven millions of gold and silver, and 
eighteen or nineteen millions in copper, as well as 
fifteen millions’ worth of cattle and agricultural 
products. I believe, and I do not hesitate to state, 
that Montana will be a greater state than Colorado, 
that has within thirty years grown out of nothing, as 
it were, to be a great and rich commonwealth, with a 
population of probably not less than three-quarters of 
a million people. Oregon and Washington Territory 
too are still in their infancy; not one acre in twenty 
of the tillable soil within their limits has so far been 
occupied. Their immense resources in timber, coal, 
iron and other metals are barely touched. They 
count now but 450,000 people within their borders. I 
feel confident that within twenty years that number 
will be swelled to five millions. Now if the limited 
development of the regions mentioned has already re- 
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acted so beneficially upon the growth of your city, is | 


it not reasonable and safe to expect for it far greater, 
incalculable results from their future growth? Let 
me assure you again that whatever power I may 
possess shall be used to stimulate and expedite that 
growth. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Villard’s remarks, H. A. 
Stevens paid the following 
gracefnl tribute to the dis- 
tinguished guest: 

I regret, Mr. President, that 
neither at the banquet ten- 
dered to Mr. Oakes, nor on 
this occaslon, has there been 
an opportunity for all the peo- 
ple of St. Paul, not alone the 
leaders of its financial and 
mercantile affairs, but those 
who are employed in its stores 
and offices, in factories and by 
firesides, the artisans and 
workingmen and women of 
our city to signify to Mr. 
Villard the depth and extent 
of the regard they feel for 
him. The people of our city 
are noted for their patriotism 
to its interests and the un- 
animity with which they sup- 
port them, and they realize, 
1 believe, to the full extent 
how large a factor in the city’s 
progress our distinguished 
visitor has been. If he would 
go abroad through our streets 
he would find that from the 
mansion of the merchant 
prince to the cottage of the 
humblest laborer our doors 
swing inward, and the name 


of Henry Villard is a household word. It was the | 


proudest day in the city’s history when its people 
assembled in gala attire to welcome our friend and 
his distinguished guests five years ago. Since that 
time the clouds of misfortune have darkened his path- 
way and through our streets men went with downcast 
heads and heavy hearts. At last the clouds have 
lifted, the Waterloo has come and Henry Villard is its 
Wellington. ‘ 
MADE AN HONORARY MEMBER. 

After a few remarks by D. R. Noyes, in much the 
some strain, Charles Nichols secured the floor and 
spoke as follows: 





ever, a provision by which, upon recommendation of 


the board of directors, a non-resident may become a 
member. This provision has never been used, and I 
now nominate Mr. Henry Villard and call by motion 
for a rising vote. 

The motion was as follows: 

Resolved, That this board of directors recommends 
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that the privilege of membership in this Chamber 
be and hereby is extended to Mr. Henry Villard, 
of New York city, as provided by Section 1 of the 
by-laws. 

The motion was put by the president, Mr. F. Dris- 
coll, and carried unanimously, Mr. Villard, in a few 
words thanking the gentlemen for their courtesy. <A 
recess of ten minutes was taken, during which the 
members of the chamber were introduced to Mr. 
Villard by the president. 


—————-* @e 
In a speech at the editorial convention at Spokane 
Falls, Marion D. Egbert, an accomplished journalist, 


A SHOCK IN TIME. 


John Warner sat by his telegraphic table, a trifle 
pale, perhaps, but seemingly cool and in no way dis- 
turbed by the extraordinary situation, writes Luke 
Sharpe in the Detroit Free Press. The stranger, who 
wore a wide brimmed hat and was dressed in the rough 

costume of a frontiersman, 
leaned over the counter, his 
elbow resting on it, which 
enabled him to hold the heavy 
six-shooter without a tremble. 
The _ six-shooter ‘‘covered” 
Warner. The following was 
the conversation that ensued: 

‘*‘What time does the night 
express pass?” 

‘*She’s due in about half an 
hour, but she is over an hour 
late.” 

**An hour late, eh?” 

“Yes, besides she doesn’t 
stop here. You’ll have to go 
to Bloomville if you want to 
take the express.” 

“But if you telegraphed to 
Bloomville for her to stop here 
she’d stop, wouldn’t she?” 

‘*No, she wouldn’t.” 

‘‘Hasn’t she ever stopped?” 

“Once or twice.” 

re fos ; ‘*What made her?” 

“Orders from the train des- 

== = patcher.”’ 

‘*Where does he live?” 

“Centre City.” 

‘“‘Well, then, the messages 
oF END. from Centre City to Bloom- 

ville must pass through this 
office, musn’t they?” 
“Of course.” 

“Allright. Then you could send a message from 
here and the Bloomville folks wouldn’t know but what 
it comes from Centre City, couldn’t you?” 

“IT could, but I wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you? Notif I asked you? Well, young 
man, I’ll be plain with you. If you don’t send what 
I tell you to I'll send a couple of bullets through you. 
We’ve torn up the track just round the bend, so the 
train’ll stop anyhow, and there will be an eternal 
smash. Now we don’t want to bother anybody. We 
just want a certain package that’s in the express car. 
We know it’s on this train. Weexpect to have to kill 
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As is well known to our members, and should be 
said to Mr. Villard, this is not a commercial body. 
We meet here every Monday morning to lay our 
plans for the week; to devise what good we can do 
for our city, State and country, that we may carry 
our public duties and private business hand in hand. 
Membership is made up of residents. There is, how- 





said that the wheat crop of the Walla Walla Valley, 
Washington Territory, last year was 400,000 bushels, 
which was sufficient to fill 4,000 cars, making a train 
that would reach from Walla Walla to Wallula, 
thirty-two miles. He said the average crop was 
thirty bushels per acre, while in Ohio it was only 
eleven. 





the expressman, for there will likely be an extra man 
to guard that package. If you don’t stop that train 
you will perhaps kill fifty people and get shot your- 
self. If you do, the folks in the sleeping-car will never 
know anything out of the way, and we will have the 
cash without any bother. Savey?” 

“T understand. Let me think a moment.” 





Ser 
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‘“‘Well, hurry up. There’s no time to lose.” 

‘Is the track torn up now, or are you going to do 
it if 1 don’t stop the train?” 

‘The track’s torn up now.” 

“All right. Ill stop the express.” 

‘‘Now, look here, young fellow. I want you to un- 
If you try any fooling you won’t catch 
Nobody can come 


derstand this. 
us and you'll get shot yourself. 
here, for my friends are around this shanty and won’t 
let anybody near here.” 

‘Nobody comes here, anyhow, at night, or in the 
daytime, either, for that matter.” 

“All right. I want you to understand just the fix 
you're in. We all have fast horses, and even if you 
brought a regiment on that train they couldn’t catch 
us and you would have a few bullets in you before I 
got on my horse.” 

“*T understand.” 

‘All right again. Then go ahead.” 

The operater put his hand on the key, but sat there 
thinking and did not press it. 


‘‘Now, see, here; you hurryupthere. I don’t want 


any monkey business.” 

rhe operator turned so sharply round on him that 
the other instinctively raised his revolver a little. 

‘“*Will you oblige me by keeping your cussed mouth 
shut? Ill start when I get ready, and don’t you for- 
getit l’m running this machine anddon’t you forget 
that. If youdon’tlike it shoot and be hanged to you, 
and then do your own telegraphing.” 

‘“That’s the way to talk,” cried the desperado with 
admiration. Darned if ever I 
heard a man talk like that with a gun pulled on him. 
You go right ahead, and if you do this thing square 
we'll whack up on the swag. It’s rather tiresome 


*“That’s business. 
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here, so I’ll just take this ‘chair inside. _ 1 won’t inter- 
fere.” 

“All right,” said the operator; ‘‘make yourself at 
home.” 

Then he turned to the table and began telegraph- 
ing. 

**Klic-a-lick, klie-a-lick, klic-a-lick, 
went the instrument rapidly. 

‘*‘What’s that?” said the desperado, forgetting his 
vow of non-interference of a moment before. ‘‘It 
seems to be all the same thing.” 

“It is. Iam calling the office at Bloomville. 

**Klic-a-lick, klic-a-lick—chuck.” 

“There, I’ve got ’em. Now, don’t interrupt me. 
I'll tell you what is said when I’m through.” 

The outlaw leaned forward with a puzzled expres- 
sion, and doubtless wished he knew as much about 
telegraphing as he did about shooting. 

**Is Stevens there?” asked the instrument at Bloom- 
ville. ‘*Tell him Warner wants him.” 

There was a pause, and then the instrument at the 
lonely way station answered. 

Warner rapidly rattled out the following message: 

“This shanty is in the possession of a villain who 
has a pistol pointed at me while I work. I expect it 
is the Zama County gang that is around the place. 
They are going to rob the express. I’m supposed to 
be telegraphing orders for it to stop here. Now,can’t 
you make up a special there and get the sheriff and a 
strong posse to come down and gather in the gang?” 

“I'll do it. There’s a freight engine here now,and 
I’ll put the boys in some box cars.” 

**No, don’t do that. Make up a train of passengers. 
Put a Pullman on behind if you have it, and make it 
look as much like an express train as youcan. Then 


klic-a-lick,”’ 


” 
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send her down on the time of the express and hold 
the No. 9 there till they get back.” 

“Good idea. Now, what are you going to do? 
They’ll shoot you.” 

“Can you make a connection with the town are 
light and get them to put their full current on? I'll 
connect it insome way with the fellow here and he’ll 
never know what struck him.” 

‘“‘We haven’t time for that. We would have to go 
down to the dynamo office and get them to turn off 
all the city lights and then make connections. It 
would take too long, and it would burn out every switch 
board on the circuit. But Ican give you all the cell 
currents we have here, and that will paralyze any 
rough from Zama and perhaps kill him. Anyhow, 
you could get his gun before he recovered. When 
you’re ready just call the office. Ground the current 
and I’1l send it all along on the big wire.” 

‘Seems to take a lot of telegraphing to stop a train,” 
said the desperado uneasily. 

“It does. You see, the train is behind time, and 
they don’t want to stop her. I told them there was a 
special that would pass her here. They want to know 
all the particulars. Now, I’ll move abouta bit. I 
must cut off the wire to Centre City. If I don’t they 
may telegraph to the despatcher’s office about that 
special, and then it would be all up with us.” 

**That’s right; go ahead.” 

‘Well, don’t let that revolver go off.” 

“Tt never goes off till I tell it to, and then it’s sure 
death. As long as you act square it won’t go off.” 

The telegrapher went to a drawer and took out a 
piece of wire and to one end attached a pair of scis- 
sors. The other end he connected with the big wire 
from Bloomville. He fussed around the switch board, 
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and then took a pail of water and said: ‘‘Look out | 
for your feet. I must damp down the floor so that 
there will be no dust to interfere with the instru- 
ments.” 


The whcle gang were induced to return to Bloom- | light and air and room—room enough todie in! That, 
| ville with the sheriff shortly after. once, when it was represented to him that a certain 
e course of policy he was pursuing meant ruin to the 


“i > re j » 
| WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” people, he, being prayed to change it, answered, 
‘Damn the people!” That he had, indeed, given to 





‘**‘Water won’t hurt anything outside of me,” said 


the man; ‘‘I’d hate to try it inside, though.” 


Having wet the floor the operator sat down to his | 


Not long ago, in one of our greatest cities—great | 
not only in population, but in wealth and poverty, in 
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table again. ‘‘Klick-a-lick” went the instrument. 
Next instant there was a blinding flash of greenish 
light in the room. The man started to his feet. 

“Thunder,” he cried, ‘‘what’s that?” 

“You struck it the first time. Thunder some- 
wheres.” 

“I’m afraid it will interfere with us. 
it. Hand me that screwdriver, quick.” 

The screwdriver was handed, but all the time the 
pistol covered him. The visitor was not a man to be 
taken off his guard. Warner worked with the screw- 


3ut I can fix 
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happiness and misery, in pride and shame, in honor 
and in crime, in open-handed generosity and in grasp- 
ing avarice——-; in this great city a man died, and 
left the most colossal fortune of modern times. Men, 
speaking of the dead man, said that the world lost 
but little in his death; that greed of gain had been his 
governing impulse, the stock-exchange his temple, 
interest his prayer, first-mortgage bonds his creed, 
and the dollar his god. That he had enriched him- 
self by the ruin of thousands, who were crushed by 
the mere weight of his gold. That his heart was 





the city in which he lived a wonderful needle, brought 
| at vast expense, from the home of the woman of 





whom a certain poet, one Will Shakespeare, said 
“Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety ;” 
but that the needle of that other woman, 
“In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt,” 
was as wet with her tears as if this rich man had 
never lived. 
But all these men were wrong, for this is what 
the rich man really did. While still a young 
man, ‘‘in love with life and ’raptured with the world,” 





driver a moment and then said, sharply: ‘‘Gimme 
them scissors. Hurry up.” 

The outlaw reached for the scissors and the next in- 
stant with a wild yell he sprang towards the ceiling 
and fell in a heap on the floor. 

‘Throw up your hands, you villain,” cried Warner, 
pointing his own pistol at him, 
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never touched by the knowledge that pain, sorrow, 
hunger, and the countless forms of wretchedness, that 
his money could have alleviated were almost at the 
doors of the splendid palace he had reared. They 
said, too, that had his ears not been deaf to the voice 
of human suffering, he could not have slept while the 
poor in the foul, crowded tenements cried aloud for 





he saw that in his control was a power for good such 
as comes to few men, and knowing that his great 
wealth came from the labor of the strong, willing 
hands of the people (for no man, in a life however 
long, can do the amount of work represented by 
nearly a quarter ofa billion of dollars) he deter- 
mined to use that wealth for the people’s benefit. 
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First he went into the purlieus of the great city 
and saw there sights that drove the blood back from 
his heart and dimmed his eyes with tears of sorrow 
and of shame. Returning home, he called about him 
ceMain high-souled men and women, whose hearts he 


P ° | 
knew were in the work, and commissioned them as | 


Then the great city saw a sight, and 


recognized what could be done by the magic of money 


his agents. 


in the hands of a lover of mankind. 

It saw the filthy tenement-houses leveled, and, on 
their sites, splendid buildings, drained, lighted, ven- 
tilated, warmed by all the best appliances of modern 
art and science, and giving shelter and food to the 
laboring class at a minimum price. 

It saw huge public baths, with libraries and read- 
ing-rooms overhead, that were as free to all as the 
air they the near 
neighbor of virtue, and soap and water are great re- 
Perhaps these beautiful baths were the 
grandest of the many monuments this brave philan- 


breathed—truly, cleanliness is 


formers. 


thropist raised to himsel during his life-time. 

It saw fine hospitals and dispensaries, with salaried 
surgeons and instalment stores, schools for 
old and young, a law office where highly trained ad- 
voeates were paid to defend the cause of the op- 


nurses, 


pressed. 

It saw factories wherein a fair balance was struck 
between labor and capital, wherein, in a word, there 
was honest and intelligent co-operation. 

It saw, in the fierce heat of summer, great steamers 
and trains bear to the healing sea and the mountains 
the 
upon whom consumption had set its seal, and the 


little children and invalids, the sewing-woman 
strong man struck down in his prime by accident or 
disease. 

It saw (for this man had read and taken to heart 
the that Dickens put in the mouth of an 
humble philosopher named Sleary, who said to Thomas 
Gradgrind, **Thquire, the people muth be amuthed,”’) 
it saw, I repeat, cheap theatres, bowling-alleys and 


words 


billiard-rooms, free museums, picture galleries and 
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lecture halls, and, 


pleasant beer-gardens. 


even, 


It saw—this is the greatest 
wonder—all places 
open on the only day the 
laboring man or woman had 


these 


much leisure to spend in 
them (close thine eyes in 
pious horror, O sabbatarian!) 
—Sunday. 

It saw other rich men, 
spurred by a generous erfu- 
lation, join in the good work, 
and the example of one great 
soul bear fruit a million fold. 

It saw, in brief, the home- 
sheltered, the naked 
clothed, the hungry fed, the 
ignorant taught, the vicious 
reclaimed, the sick healed, 
the prisoner visited, the op- 
pressed defended, and, last, 
but far from least, the peo- 
ple amused and happy. 

It was said of him that, 
by the mighty necromancy 
of his great wealth and 
greater tenderness, he had 
turned more pain to com- 
fort, more want to plenty, 
more tears to laughter than 
any other man that ever 
lived. He dipped the pen of charity in the ink of 
loving kindness, and wrote his name, in gentle, ten- 
der deeds, upon the great heart of the nation and the 
world, to live with that of Peabody forever. And 
the people, the great, warm-hearted, common people, 
stretched out its multitudinous arms and mourned its 
loved and honored dead. And all that could of those 
that he had helped (a mighty host) brought to his 
grave a flower or a blossom, and ranged them“so they 


less 











formed two words, ‘‘Our Friend”—the grandest epi- 
taph ever written over mortal dust. 

And did this rich man, the Croesus of the nineteenth 
century, do all these things, out of his abundance 
and for sweet charity’s sake, or are they only pictures 
from dream-land, limned by the brush of, fancy upon 
the canvas of what might have been? 

“De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 

W. E. P. FRENCH. 
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AN IMPORTANT CUT OFF. 


The Northern Pacific 
Company has commenced 
the construction of an im- 
portant cut-off from a point 
near Spokane Falls, W. T., 
on its main line, southwest 
to Ellensburg, a distance of 
about 175 miles. The rail 
distance from Spokane 
Falls to Ellensburg is 272 
miles, so that the construc- 
tion of this road, which it 
is said will be complet ‘d 
in a year, will shorten the 
Northern Pacific’s trans- 
continental line nearly 100 
miles and save about four 
hours in time. The present 
line after leaving Spokane 
Falls makes a detour of 
about 100 miles southward 
to Pasco Junction and re- 
turns nearly that distance 
to the north before crossing 
the Cascades. The new 
road besides the great sav- 
ing of distance will open up 
a new and promising coun- 
try to settlement; while 
although the 272 miles of 
the original line will be 
abandoned for through 
travel that portion wil] 
doubtless prove profitable 
by reason of the great de- 
velopment of the country 
which the road has already 
caused and will continue 
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going on in the direction of shortening and improving 
old lines by selecting shorter routes, a work generally 
involving large expenditures which often the builders 
of the first lines do not feel warranted to incur. In 
a few cases the partial abandonment of an original 
circuitous line works injury to the region through 
which it runs, but generally the old line has devel- 
oped population and business sufficient to warrant its 
continued operation, while the new line proceeds to 
work up its own local traflic.—Railway Age. 
*@e 


CHEAP FUEL FOR DAKOTA. 





Prof. L. B. Witherill says in the Watertown 
Courier-News that he has discovered an excellent 
material for fuel in a certain rank weed growing 
plentifully in Dakkta, the common name of which he 
does not give but the botanical name is chenopodium 
hybridum. Me says it has all the desirable qualities 
for fuel, being both oleaginous and resinous, is an 
immense grower, will by cultivation reach a height of 
from ten to fourteen feet, and yield a fuel of excel- 
lent quality. A given bulk of the plant will burn 
and hold fire in the charcoal at least fifty per cent. 
jonger than dry pine of the same bulk; and a given 
weight will equal double the amount of pine, which 
would make it nearly as valuable as maple wood. 
The plant is the largest weed that grows around barns 
and along the roadsides, and bas been cursed by 
everybody as a terrible pest. 

This weed may be all that Dr. Witherill claims for 
it, and it ought therefore to prove a blessing instead 
of a curse as it has heretofore been considered. But 
the farmers of Dakota can have at their disposal a 
still better article of fuel, without resorting to hay 
burning, and it is a great wonder that every man who 
owns a farm in this prairie country does not use it. 
That is the ordinary domestic sunflower. It is said 
that an acre of sunflowers cultivated after the manner 
of the corn crop will yield sufficient fuel to last a 






















to increase. 





Although the building of this 
more direct line seems to be a reflection on 
the engineers who selected the original route, 
yet their reason for so doing was doubtless that 
the cost would be greatly reduced by following 


the course of the Columbia and Yakima rivers 
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instead of pushing across a somewhat difficult 
country, as the new line proposes. This is only 
one of numerous illustrations of the great work 









farmer’s family a year. The heads and stalks alike 
can be burnt, and when one sees these stalks over ten 
feet high and over two inches in diameter, he is pre- 
pared to believe that they will make a good and cheap 
fuel. They should be cut green in order to save 
labor, though of course they can be left standing until 
wanted for use. The farmer in this country who 
neglects to cultivate sunflowers and who buys his 
fuel is simply throwing away from $50 to $100 a year, 
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ARIZONA JUSTICE. 


1 air a justice ov the peace 

As knows the rules ov law; 
Likewise I air familiar 

With the principles ov draw. 


It was the mornin’ ov the freshet, 
The Buck boys, Sam an’ me, 

Wor cross the border discussin’ 
A pint in chanceree, 

When a stranger from the mountain, 
A mule a ridin’ down, 

Somehow got tangled in the ford, 
Whor he fell off an’ drowned. 

Well, | summoned for a jury 
To sit upon him thor, 

The two Buck boys an’ pardner Sam, 
An’ fust I made ‘em swar 

To make a true in-vent-ory 
Ov all they heard an’ saw, 

An’ then to bring in a verdict 
Accordin’ to the law. 


rhen we rolled in the defendent 
An’ when the search was done 

We hadn't found a single thing 
But just a little gun. 

So that jury fixed a verdict 
That couldn't be appealed. 

They found the party guilty 
“Ov carrying concealed 

A weapon that 'us dangerous, 
Contrary to the law.” 

They said: “A planer case nor this 
Nobody ever saw.”’ 

Then I socked it to that prizner 
Accordin’ to the rule, 

I fined him fifty dollars 
And levied on his mule. 


A Picturesque Sight. 

One of the most novel and picturesque scenes that 
one beholds just at this season of the year, is the 
fleets of thousands of Indian canoes that come past 
Ship Harbor on Puget Sound, with sails stiff before 
the breeze and at the helm is the head of the family, 
while the body of the boat is filled with all the mem- 
bers of the family en route to pick hops in the fields 
of Washington Territory. These Indians come from 
British America and Alaska and all seem to be well 
supplied with paper money of the Bank of British 
Columbia. They call this ‘‘King George money,” 
and are anxious to exchange it for silver. Each 
canoe has from five to thirty persons.—N. Yakima 
Farmer. 

A Lake Draining Itself. 

An Oregon paper says advices from Grant report 
that Lake Malheur, a body of water that covers more 
than seventy-five square miles, and has been without 
outlet, is rushing through a subterranean passage 
with a great roar. The noise is so loud and the 
shrinkage of the water so great as to attract much 
attention. It is said that miles formerly submerged 
are visible. The account is meager. The lake re- 
ceives the water of the Blitzen River and never over- 
flows. It is situated on a rich level plain with low 
shores. It is connected with Lake Harney by a shal- 
low channel sixty feet wide and 600 feet long. If 
the subsidence prove permanent it may throw the 
Oregon Pacific survey some miles further south. 


A Lost Treasure. 


On the summit of Old Bald mountain, some thirteen 
or fourteen years ago, a Frenchman named Gohnue 
sank a shaft seventy feet deep. Old-time miners all 
over Montana will remember him, and many of them 
can tell wonderful tales of the riches the old man 
found in his shaft among the clouds. It is related of 
him that some of the rock he found was so rich in 





gold that he cached it as fast as he extracted it. One 
day, while working in the bottom of the shaft, the 
rope broke while the bucket loaded with its rich 
freight was being pulled up the shaft, and descending 
crushed the life out of the old man. The ore he is 
said to have cached has never been found to this day, 
though diligent search has been made for it. The 
mine he was working is called the Lucky Jim, but no 
work has been done on it since the day the old man 
was killed. Whatis true of Bald Mountain is true of 
many another mountain peak in Montana, but it is 
very difficult to get at the facts. So many different 
stories are told that they partake of the nature of 
traditions more than history.— Boulder Age. 


The Plains Across. 

A family of immigrants passed through town on 
Monday with an outfit that reminded one of the tail 
end of a fantastic Fourth of July procession. The 
wagon, storm-tossed and rickety, was drawn by three 
oxen, a jackass and a horse. The wheelers were 
oxen, succeded by the donk, mated also with an ox, 
which in turn was proceded by a horse lead by a man. 
The oxen were no larger than the Burmese cow of 
traveling menageries. The jack was about the size 
of a Newfoundland dog. The horse was also diminu- 
tive and seemed to be a collection of equine bones 
articulated for the occasion. The man who lead the 
horse looked worse than the animal, while the balance 
of the human portion of the family was highly sug- 
gestive of what the niggers befo de wah called ‘‘poah 
white trash.”” They were on their way to the Willa- 
mette Valley. A liberal purse was made up for them 
by our citizens, and they moved on westward, no 
doubt carrying with them a tolerable fair opinion of 
Boise City.— Boise Democrat. 


Salmon Pursued by a Seal. 

Passengers on the ferry from Vancouver were 
treated toa novel and rather exciting spectacle yes- 
terday morning. Just as the boat was approaching 
the Oregon shore a salmon was seen pursued by a 
seal. The fish swam near the surface and although 
evidently putting forth its best endeavors, the seal 
kept close behind it. The fish in its terror frequently 
leaped from the water, but all its doublings and 
turnings were in vain. The seal followed in its track 
like a blood hound. 

The passengers became quite excited watching the 
race, and everyone wished to see the salmon escape 
its pursuer. At length the boat drew near, but the 
seal was too intent on its prey, which was almost 
within its grasp, to pay any attention to the boat or 
its passengers, but just as it was about to seize the 
salmon, the latter made a leap and landed on the 
apron of the boat. 

A cruel, hard-hearted member of the boat’s crew 
captured the exhausted fish, and, instead of restoring 
it to the water when at a safe distance from the seal, 
sold it toa farmer. It is well known that seals and 
sea lions prey on salmon, but it is seldom that such 
ascene as that above described is witnessed.—Ore- 
gontan. 


Forming a Syndicate. 

A Lincoln man who had just returned from an ex- 
tended tour of the country recently struck a small 
town in Missouri where the shanties composing the 
metropolis were surrounded by numerous acres of 
land staked off into lots, says the Nebraska State 
Journal. Before one of the magnificent trade em- 
poriums sat an old man smoking a corn-cob pipe and 
apparently plunged in meditation. The Lincoln man 
assumed an air of profound innocence and accosted 
him, when this dialogue ensued: 

‘*What are these stakes here for?” 

‘*Town lots, stranger! This hyar town is just er 
goin’ to have a boom. An opery house will be built 
thar, if nothin’ happens.” 
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‘*Who owns this property? 
‘A syndacut. Ye won’t see ary flies on this town.” 
‘*‘What is a syndicate?” 

“‘Why, ye see, a syndacut is er lot of fellars in ther 


city what bas money, and they sorter get together 





and buy up a farm, and they stake it off, ye see, an’ 
start a boom. That thar land was the Widder 
Maguire farm, but ther syndacut bought it, and staked 
it off.” 

‘“‘And how does the syndicate do its booming?” 

*‘Wal, one feller in the syndacut gets control of it 
all, ye see, and he sells a lot to another feller, an’ it 
goes round an’ round an’ every time it goes round the 
price is riz.” 

‘‘But then it would never be sold out of that body.” 

“It wouldn’t eh? Stranger, yer wrong. Finally er 
lot is sold to some outside feller, and then it’s deddy- 
cated, yer see, an’ don’t go round no more.” 

‘Thanks; now I know all about it.” 


Hard Poker Luck. 


I took my papers and tried to read, but lost all 
interest in reading, and drew my chair close to the 
table to watch the game. I looked on for a while, 
and became perfectly disgusted with the players, to 
think what chumps they were. Why, they didn’t 
know how to’play. Here was another evidence of my 
luck. If I hadn’t swore off I might have won a 
couple of hundred dollars. I watched their game so 
long that I thought I would risk $50, andif I lost that 
I would quit, and—well, $50 more or less for ex- 
penses wouldn’t cut much of a figure. So I went to 
the captain and bought $50 worth of ‘“‘corn.” They 
used corn in those days, having no chips as we do 
now. I started in to play, and after a while lost all 
the corn I had. It was not my bad playing, but 
simply my hard luck. I thought I couldn’t always 
lose, so I invested $100 more in corn, and to make a 
long story short, I lost that. After losing $150 I be- 
came desperate and played with great recklessness. 
1 invested the balance of my money in corn, and had 
lost all but five or ten grains, which I had in my coat 
pocket, when the boat whistled for a landing. The 
first mate arose and said; 

*‘Gentlemen, I am very sorry, but we have to take 
on some wood at this station and my services are 
needed. You gentlemen can continue the game or 
wait until we get under steam again. and I will join 
you.” 

After awhile we agreed to wait for the mate. 1 
thought I would take a strol on deck and get some 
fresh air. I walked down the gang plank, and where 
the boat had landed there was a great, large house. 
I could not tell what kind of a house it was, as the 
house was pitch dark. I walked up to it and felt that 
there were holes in theside. Iran my fingers through 
the holes, and imagine my surprise when I found it 
contained corn. I had accidentally run across a corn 
crib. 1 was not of a thievish disposition, but I 
thought if I took an ear of corn and won, why I 
would place in my pocket what [had taken and only 
cash what I had really won, but, on the other, if I 
lost—well, it was like a drowning man catching at a 
straw. So I took an ear of corn and placed it in my 
pocket and commenced shelling it. In the course of 
half an hour the boat started down the river, and we 
resumed the game. From the start I commenced 
winning. Everything I drew to I got. I won pot 
after pot. About eight a. m. some one proposed that 
we have a jack pot and quit for the night. Every- 
body agreed. There was something like $5,000 in the 
pot, and I won it. Everyone commenced counting 
their corn to casn in and I commenced counting mine. 
I was winner over $10,000 when the captain said: ) 

‘Hold on there. Ididn’t issue any red corn.” 

There was a stir immediately. The captain wanted 
everybody searched, and in going through my pockets, 
he discovered the ear of corn which I had taken, 
which proved to be red. In taking out the corn I had 
won, some of the red corn got mixed with the white. 
Some of the men wanted to shoot me; others wanted 
to lynch me, but the captain said no; he would not 
cash my corn, and would put me off the boat. Imme- 
diately he stopped the boat, and sent me ashore with- 
out a nickel. I walked back until I had got as far as 
the crib of corn, and it proved to be a crib containing 
75,000 ears of white corn, and the one I got was the 
only red ear in the crib.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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The Wonderful Human Brain. 


According to the novel computation of a renowned 
histologist, who has been calculating the aggregate 
cell forces of the human brain, the cerebral mass is 
composed of at least 300,000,000 of nerve cells, each 
an independent body, organism, and microscopic 
brain, so far as concerns its vital functions, but sub- 
ordinate to a higher purpose in relation to the function 
of the organ; each living a separate life individually, 
though socially subject to a higher law of function. 
The lifetime of a nerve cell he estimates to be about 
sixty days, so that 5,000,000 die every day, about 
200,000 every hour, and nearly 2,500 every minute, 
to be succeeded by an equal number of their progeny; 
while once in every sixty days a man has a new 
brain.—Berlin Gazette. 


With Heads to the North. 


The belief that human beings should sleep with 
their heads to the north is said to have its foundation 
in a scientific fact. The French Academy of Sciences 
has made experiments upon the body of a guillotined 
man, which go to prove that each human system is in 
itself an electric battery, one electrode being rep- 
resented by the head and the other by the feet. The 
body was taken immediately after death and placed 
on a pivot, to move as it might. After some vacilla- 
tion the head portion turned toward the north, the 
body then remaining stationery. One of the pro- 
fessors turned it half way round, but it soon regained 
its original position, and the same result was repeat- 
edly obtained until organic movement finally ceased. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Men Who Should Slow Up. 


Heard a professional gentleman giving utterance to 
a singular theory a few days ago that will strike the 
average reader as at least novel. He said: ‘‘l’m now 
a little more than forty years of age, and I’m hedging, 
Iam. I’ve done a good deal of hard work, but fora 
few years from now i’m going to go it a trifle slow, 
and after I’m fifty Pll steam up again. I’ve a theory 
that from forty to fifty is a period in man’s life just 
about as critical as it is in the life of the gentler sex. 
I haven’t any statistics on which I can lay my finger, 
but I’ll wager considerable, that if I did have them 
here I could show you that a great many more men 
die of over-work between the age of forty and fifty 
than between thirty and forty or fifty or sixty. Casual 
cbservations made upon the death columns of any 
newspaper or a study of the mortality list from any 
health office will go to prove the truth of my theory. 
—Cincinnati Star. 


No Fear of Death. 


I have seen a great many people die, some of them 
great sinners, even ruffians of the most degraded type, 
and I have never yet witnessed in any case the slight- 
est fear of death or of a hereafter. I have also been 
present at the death-beds of many pious and worthy 
persons, and I have never known an instance among 
this class of the least abhorrence of death or appre- 
hension in regard to the future. A person in sound 
health, receiving intelligence that his death is to take 
place in a few moments would, undoubtedly, at first 
be greatly disturbed, and if religiously brought up, 
would probably wish to make preparations for depart- 
ing this life. But the case is very different with those 
who have suffered from a long illness, and whose per- 
ceptions, therefore, have lost their sharpness. I have 
often told such persons that they had but a few 
minutes to live, but the intelligence has never been 
received in any other than the most composed and re- 





signed"manner. Certainly this is a wise provision of 
Nature. For if, as with his present knowledge, it 
is impossible for man to escape death, it is well that 
he is constituted as to be able to accept the inevitable 
with dignity and composure.—Dr. Hammond. 


The Folly of Haste to be Rich. 


Chancellor Howard Crosby, one of the best preach- 
ers and best thinkers in New York City, had an 
article in the Forum for May, in which he said: 

“The greatest need of our land to-day is an educa- 
tion away from the fearful danger of a haste to be 
rich, a cultivation of the quiet and improving arts, an 
encouragement of genial and benevolent lives, a 
preservation of home virtues, a teaching of the truth 
that moderation best serves the cause of happiness, 
and a demonstration that in helpfulness to others, 
man best helps himself. 

‘*‘While wise laws can do much to suppress some of 
the worst features of the gold hunt, it is to the press, 
the school, and the church that we must look for the 
inculeation of the purer and loftier ideas that will 
meet and overcome the materialism which the peculiar 
conditions of our country have fostered, and which 
the thoughtless minds of our youths so readily 
accept.” Contented minds are more conducive to 
happiness than riches, glory, or fame. In our life 
work let us remember that it will profit us but little 
if we gain a world of wealth and lose contentment 
and happiness. 


Woman’s Physical Superiority. 

True, she cannot sharpen a pencil, and, outside of 
commercial circles, she cannot tie a package to make 
it look like anything but a crooked cross-section of 
chaos; but land of miracle! see what she can do with 
a pin! I believe there are some women who can pina 
glass knob toa door. She can’t walk so many miles 
around a billiard table with nothing to eat, and 
nothing (to speak of) to drink, but she can walk the 
floor all night with a fretful baby without going sound 
asleep the first half hour. She can ride 500 miles 
without going into the smoking car to rest (and get 
away from the children). She can go to town and do 
a wearisome day’s shopping, and have a good time 
with three or four friends without drinking a keg of 
beer. She can enjoy an evening without smoking 
half a dozen cigars. She can endure the torturing 
distraction of a house full of children all day, while 
her husband cuffs them all a howling to bed before he 
has been home half an hour. She is the salt of the 
church, the pepper of the choir, and life of the sewing 
society and about all there is of a young ladies’ school, 
ora nunnery. A boy with a sister is fortunate, a 
fellow with a cousin is to be envied, a young man 
with a sweetheart is happy, and a man with a wife is 
thrice blessed more than they all.—Burdette. 


The Reason it Rains. 


A writer in Harper’s Monthly states ina few word 
the changes that cultivation is making in the charac- 
ter of the great plains of the West. The buffalo grass 
sod which has covered the plains for centuries has be- 
come almost impervious to water. The rain which 
cannot penetrate it rushes off to the divides in a fury 
to reach the rivers. The prairie is deluged during a 
heavy rain, but is soon left dry and hard. The water 
has not soaked in, it has simply rushed away. ‘‘But,” 
he says, ‘‘when the prairie sod has once been plowed, 
the soil absorbs water like a sponge. After a day’s 
heavy rain there is no mud visible in a plowed field. 
The moisture soaks downward to great depths, and 
the soil retains it through weeks of dry weather after- 
wards, sustaining its crops without additional rain for 
a wonderful length of time. It is at least reasonable 
to suppose that under this changed condition of large 
portions of the soil, which now absorbs rain instead 
of shedding it like a rubber coat, the climate retains 
its atmospheric moisture better, and the rainfall be- 
comes more regular, less falling at a time, but falling 
oftener. This may account, too, for the heavy dews 
which ot late years have been remarked in this coun- 
try—a thing absolutely unknown ten yearsago. The 





upturned soil parting with but a little of its moisture 
each day, it returns to it at night well nigh as refresh- 
ing as a shower.” 


Household Breakages. 


A recent case tried before a justice of the peace 
between a hotel keeper and one of his servants, 
is of more than common interest to housekeepers 
generally. It turned upon household breakages, and 
the justice decided against the servant, who had 
negligently broken an expensive mirror. The de- 
cision may well be pondered by both housekeepers 
and servants. 

It is an undoubted fact that, taking the city by and 
large, the house servants destroy by mere careless- 
ness and negligence an amount of property equal to 
at least one-third of their wages. Glassware and 
dishes are broken or nipped at every washing; fur- 
niture is marred, toilet articles and looking-glasses 
are broken, all because of the carelessness of the 
domestic servant, and at least one-third of these 
articles have to be replenished to every famiiy in the 
course of a year. The domestic thinks it a hard pull 
on her if something be deducted from her wages on 
this account, but there is nothing more certain than 
—if it were habitually exacted—she would be all the 
more careful. 

This justice’s decision shows that she is liable for 
her carelessness, and it is the duty now of all good 
housewives to inform their ‘‘girls” that when they 
break a tumbler or a plate they must replace it. 
When they understand this they will not break so 
many.—Chicago Herald. 


The Time in Which we Think. 

One of the most beautiful applications of electricity 
which has of late been made is its use in the study of 
psychological phenomena. And why, indeed, is not 
the subtile power by which time and space are being 
annihilated, and human labor rendered less irksome, 
the most proper agent to assist man in the study of 
the facts of his own consciousness? In an elaborate 
article in the Nineteenth Century, Dr. J. McK. Cattell 
gives an account of the time measurements of thought 
made by means of the line drawn on a rapidly mov 
ing fork vibrating at a constant rate, by means of 
electricity. By a delicate apparatus constructed on 
this principal, duration of time may be measured to 
the one ten-thousandth of a second. The writer above 
named has found that the process of thought varies in 
its degree of rapidity in different individuals, children 
and old persons thinking slower than people of 
middle age, ignorant persons thinking more slowly 
than educated persons. In this way he also found he 
could measure the time it takes to perceive, that is, 
the time which passes from the moment when the im- 
pression reaches consciousness until the moment 
at which we know what it is. In his own case he 
found that it took one-twentieth second to see white 
light, one-tenth second to see a picture, one-eighth 
to see a letter, and one-seventh to see a word. It 
takes longer to see a rare word than a common word, 
or a word in a foreign language than in our native 
tongue. It even takes longer to see some letters than 
others. ‘*Will time,” or time taken up in choosing, 
can be measured. It takes one-thirteenth second to 
judge between blue and red. To recall the name of 
a printed word takes one-ninth second, to a letter 
one-sixth second, to a picture one-fourth second. It 
takes less time to remember the name of a familiar 
word than of a letter, though it takes less time to see 
the letter. The time of remembering can be measured. 
It takes one-fourth second to translate a word from 
one language to another when you are familiar with 
both. It takes one-twentieth second longer to trans- 
late a word from a foreign language to your native 
tongue than it does in the other direction. We can 
think of the name of the next month in half the time 
we can think of the last month. It has been demon- 
strated that sensation does not travel through the 
nerves to the brain so fast as has been supposed. Its 
speed is not much greater than sixty miles an hour.— 
Light and Heat. 
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THE COLVILLE COUNTRY, 


The northeastern county of the Territory of Wash- 
ington bordering upon Idaho and British Columbia, 
is as yet almost terra incognita to the world at large. 
Though it comprises one of the oldest settled portions 
of the Northwest, yet the latest edition of Rand & 
MeNally’s atlas depicts it upon the map as a vast and 
vacant region, traversed by many rather aimless and 
mostly nameless tributaries of the Columbia and con- 
taining only one vague suggestion of a town, under 
the name of Walker’s Prairie, which place, as a town 
—by the way—does not, and never did exist. On one 
point, however, the eminent geographers are con- 
fident, and Fort Colville, which the inhabitants of the 
valley believe to have been abandoned and falling to 
ruin these many years, stands out in lone and con- 
spicuous grandeur, suggestive of the vastness of Mt. 
Hood. The confiding would-be immigrant, who should 
seek information from this great authority relative to 
a favorable place of location, would find absolutely 
nothing upon the map to suggest the desirability of 
Stevens County as homes for any but a savage. 


But the immigrant is not looking for Stevens 
County. He is going, in numbers and colonies to 


those clamorous portions of the Territory which are 


taking vigorous measures for their own development 
and advertisement, instead of waiting apathetically 
for explorers and geographers to act as immigration 
Natural 

for a 


boards for them. 


advantages count 
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husband in the mines, or witness an angel-faced 
sister of charity, sharing a seat with a couple of very 
human and boisterous for the driver dis- 
tributes his passengers, not according to social or 
moral weight, but physical, avoirdupois solely. To 
the credit of even the most unpolished manhood be it 
said, however, that no lady ever receives other than 
courteous and kindly treatment when travelling by 
stage. Profanity is repressed by efforts sometimes 
ludicrously apparent, and desperate, indeed, must be 
the thirst which compels access to the bottle, without 
at least a pretense of getting off to walk up some 
little grade. As for the drivers, they are proverbially 
a gallant and chivalrous fraternity, who take an equal 
paternal interest in the most abject as well as the 
most imposing of their passengers. The Czar of all 
the Russias, himself could not perceptibly impress a 
western stage-driver. 

As you leave the suburbs of the city quickly behind, 
and find yourself speeding over an unfenced, gravelly 
road, at an elevation of 2,700 feet, through mile after 
mile of dense mountain forest, you may, perhaps, ask 
innocently ‘‘How long has this Colville country been 
settled?” If the encyclopedia who holds the reins 
replies, ‘‘Some fifty or sixty years, I reckon,” you 
will probably take it as a reproof to your spirit of in- 
vestigation and lapse into dignified silence. But 
presently there is a break in the forest, and a level 
clearing stretches from mountain to mountain, per- 


miners, 


men remaining were the Indian agents, the Catholic 
fathers, a few missionaries of other faiths and the 
French Canadian hunters whom the migration of the 
fur company had left without employment. The 
happy-go-lucky inhabitants of most of the unpros- 
perous homes which you see are the descendents of 
these French adventurers and their half civilized In- 
dian wives. The efforts of the missionaries seem to 
have been fruitful in good among them. Their more 
thrifty white neighbors find them peaceable and 
friendly citizens, contented and devout, but not am- 
bitious. The elder ones are disposed to retreat 
before the encroachments of a more aggressive class; 
the younger generation are inclined to assimilate. A 
fair idea of the youth of this class, and also of the 
educated young Indians may be obtained from a 
glance at the pupils of the Colville mission schools, 
who are, certainly, a long way advanced toward civil- 
ization. The next few years will witness great 
many improvements among the native population of 
the valley. 

If you are in quest of land for farming purposes, 
you will probably not need your attention called to 
the extensive production of timothy hay everywhere 
and also the indication of a hay market for a good 
share of it, in the shape of herds of cattle and horses. 
Sheep are here also, but, except small bands, they are 
mostly to be found upon the almost perpetual grassy 





ranges a few miles back in the mountains. The sur- 
plus hay is hauled to 
Spokane Falls or the~Col- 





great deal in the develop- 
of a country, but 
equally, or even more im- 


ment 


portant, are confidence and 
public spirit on the part of 
its and the 
idents of this favored 





citizens, res- 
lo- 
cality are, happily, at last, 
to fact. 
Stevens County until quite 


awaking this 


recently contained about 


one-third of the portion of 


Washington Territory ly- 
ing east of the Cascade 
Mountains. By the last 


Legislature the county of 
Okanagon was set off from 





umbia River, and it is 
worthy of remark that 
army contractors and other 
purchasers give Colville 
Valley hay the preference 
over any other in the 
market. An enterprising 
farmer and old resident of 
the country remarked in 
my hearing recently, that 
there would be five times 
the present acreage of hay 
produced in the valley the 
next season after the com- 
pletion of a railroad for its 
removal. Lack of facility 
for marketing also accounts 
for the small amount of 








its western portion, but it 
—.——-—_—e ee 
still contains material for 
two 
counties. 


INDIAN 
or three respectable 


As the old Col- 
ville reservation included al! the land in this country, 
the name still clings to a large tract of country. 

The beautiful valley of the Colville River, east of 
the Columbia, is about forty miles long, and from two 
to four in width, lying between two gently sloping, 
and heavily timbered ranges, whose summits reach an 
altitude of probably 4,500 feet. The altitude of the 
valley ranges from 1,700 to 2,500 feet, and its climate 
is exceptionally healthful. Being in the limits of the 
Its 
rainfall is abundant, and well distributed throughout 
the year. 
by stage from Spokane Falls, and the trip, unlike 
most stage traveling is, during eight or nine months 
of the year, aromantic and pleasant experience. Even 


chinook winds, its winters are mild and short. 


The valley is approached from the south, 


in winter, a swift sleigh ride over almost level roads, 
through a forest of evergreens bending with snow, has 
no terrors for the traveller. 

We will suppose, however, that the tourist, wish- 
ing to see the country at its best, leaves Spokane by 
the most democratic of vehicles, on a summer day, for 
a journey to the Columbia River, ninety-five miles to 
the northwest. The stage ride itself is a revelation 
to one accustomed to the exclusiveness of railroad 
and steamboat travel. 
familiar with your ribs may belong to members of the 
Caucasian, the Mongolian, or the native American 
race. In case of an extra load, you shall see the 
portly and prosperous merchant or mine owner take 
upon his knee a percentage of the numerous responsi- 
bilities of some faded little woman, going to join her 


The elbows which will become 


PUPILSOF 





\ MISSION SCHOOL IN THE COLVILLE COUNTRY, W 


haps, with venerable log buildings, and luxuriant 


fields of grain and hay, well fenced, and as free from 


stumps as an Illinois prairie. Surprised out of your 
offended dignity, you remark, ‘‘Why! this looks like 
quite an old place.” ‘Oh! yes”—is the probable 
reply—‘‘this was a station of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, fifty years ago;” or, ‘“‘This was a hotel and 
stage station, long before the war.” 

Anon, other farms appear, at intervals through the 
trees—here a comfortable modern house, next per- 
haps a decrepit log cabin; on one place, a substantial 
and commodious barn, and sheds for numerous herds 
of stock, in a setting of broad, velvety meadows, on 
the adjoining ranch, a few acres of clearing, sur- 
rounding a collection of crazy and time shattered log 
structures; rickety fences, or no fences at all, anda 
general semblance of age and discouragement. You 
are gradually convinced that most of these settle- 
ments of the primeval woods must date from ‘‘away 
back.” The reason of the botchy and inconsistent 
development of the rich farming lands of the vailey is 
not far to seek. The pioneers among the gentle and 
stolid tribes who were natives of this portion of the 
Territory were those three powerful missionary or- 
ganizations, the Hudson Bay Co., the United States 
Army, and the Catholic Church. The combined influ- 


ence of these forces wrought something like the begin- 
ning of civilization among the Indians, most of whom 
seem to have taken kindly to the white man’s ways. 
But the military posts were abandoned, the traders 
removed to regions farther north, and the only white 


grain grown in the valley, 
for all kinds, except corn, 
produce more than ordin- 
arily well; oats and barley remarkably so, even far up 
into the mountains. Of the latter kinds, enough are 
grown for home consumption, and increasing quanti- 
ties, yearly, for export. Recent experiments prove 
that the higher lands along the mountain sides are 
much better adapted to grain than the bottom lands, 
giving a heavier and more even yield. 

Fruit, also, in those few spots where somebody has 
had forethought and energy to plant trees and vines, 
produces abundantly, and vegetables, whether grown 
in the sand of the bottom, the gravelly loam of the hills, 
or the rich soil around some mining camp far up in the 
timber, are the finest I have seen in the Territory. 
Potatoes are especially productive, always sure, and 
always cheap. With rich soil and abundant moisture, 

he ivory tubers, never stunted and never sunburnt, 
are sound, smooth, and nearly as long as they last— 
fit companions for the juicy trout, venison, and game, 
and the succulent beef and mutton which are their fre- 
quent neighbors on every table in the Colville Valley. 

For this is surely the lazy man’s paradise. Lazy 
men have evidently flourished here for half a century, 
and plenty of Indians live here without work from 
year to year, and feast upon venison, fish and game, 
which would delight the gullet of an epicure. A band 
of ponies furnish them means of transportation, and 
their keeping, upon the wild grass, costs absolutely 
nothing. The sale of a few, now and then, provides 
money for all necessary expenses, there is but a short 
winter to provide against, and wood costs nothing 
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but the gathering. 
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Some Indians, however, it is but justice to say, are 
laudable exceptions to this class; work industriously, 
and are in much better condition than thelr idle 
neighbors. 

Yet the agricultural and stock raising advantages 
of the country are but its minor attractions. Among 
every stage load of passengers, and at the table of 
every eating station you will hear the same eager 
buzz of news gatherers, and news carriers, and their 
talk is not of cattle, nor wheat, nor lumber, but a 
jargon of ‘‘chlorides,” ‘‘carbonates,” ‘‘prospects,” 
“developments,” and ‘‘assays.” If you mention the 
name of any person, place, or thing, famous for any 
admirable quality or exploit whatever, some one 
among your appreciative audience will be sure to re- 
mark ‘‘Yes! I’m interested in that claim myself; she’s 
showing up in fine shape; got an assay of 300 ounces 
in silver, &.” If you encounter anywhere on your 
journey a bibulous and hilarious party, unmelodiously 
chanting—‘‘She’s a daisy! She’s a dandy! ha-oop!”— 
you will draw your own conclusions, and probably 
read, in the next issue of any of the mining reports 
from the district that Smith, Jones, or Robinson has 
at last struck a rich vein in the ‘‘Maud” or the ‘‘Daisy 
Dean.” For your ride takes you through or near the 
many rich mineral districts of Chewelah, the Summit, 
Colville, Metalline, Bruce and Clugstone creeks, which 
all draw their supplies from this country, and are 
all tributary to one point—the Colville smelter. 

The first town you reach in the trip up the valley, 
except the postoffice and store which is trying to live 
up to the classic name of Thetis—is the ambitious 
little village of Chewelah, near the junction of the 
Chewelah and the Colville River, sixty miles from 
Spokane, and in the heart of one of the richest min- 
ing districts of this region. It is a tidy and pleasant 
little town; the greater part of which is of very recent 
growth. Nearly every line of business suited to a 
frontier town is represented, and trade is said to be 
increasing. A neat and commodious church oceupies 
a conspicuous place in the village and the citizens 
take pride in keeping up a flourishing school for the 
usual number of months in the school year, though in 
a hall hired for the purpose. Indeed, it is asserted 
that educational facilities take a prominent place in 
every settlement throughout the country, which cer- 
tainly speaks well for the class of settlers who are 
coming in. Chewelah is the night station of the stage 
and if you are in quest of mining information, you 
can obtain plenty of it from the dazzling ‘‘cabinets” 
on every counter and bar, or by personal observation 
within a few miles of town. The country rock is a 
granite and porphyry formation with the ore generally 
running in seams of crystallized lime. The ore is 
mostly a black lead and iron carbonate, pronounced 
by experts to be in all respects the counterpart of the 
famous Leadville ore; but considerable deposits of 
chlorides, and occasional sulphides, very rich in sil- 
ver, are found. The mines in operation in the Chewe- 
lah district this season are the Eagle, well developed, 
and best equipped of any—the Enterprise, Security, 
Sam Slack, and Copper King. 

This last is a very recent development, and its 
fabulous richness is said to have ‘‘murdered sleep” in 
Chewelah and vicinity for a week, by the excitement 
which its discovery created. An increased activity is 
visible in the district ever since this find, and a great 
deal of development work will be done upon various 
prospects this fall. The only shipments made recently 
have been from the Eagle, which shows several hun- 
dred tons of fine ore now on the dump. Some disa- 
greement between the various mine owners and the 
Smelter company caused a general dullness, earlier in 
the season, but it is believed that the difficulty will 
soon be adjusted and the business on both sides 
assume greater activity than ever. 

A good deal of mineral has been found near the 
surface, but the main bodies of ore lie rather deep, 
often necessitating a large outlay before adequate re- 
turns can be realized. This accounts for the fact that 
most of the farmers, mechanics, and tradesmen in the 
valley are mine-poor, all their income from other 
sources going to the development of half a dozen min- 





ing claims, but ‘‘the end is not yet.” Those mines 
upon which any considerable outiay has been made 
have quickly reached a paying basis, and there is no 
reasonable doubt that great rewards here await the 
investment of capital. But the whole of this system 
of mines is in its infancy; the owners are all compar- 
atively poor men, and the work of development, in 
nine cases out of ten, must goon slowly, or await the 
influx of capital. The ore varies greatly, but an 
average of one mine—$60 to $370 per ton in silver, 
sixty to seventy-five per cent. of lead, and more or 
less copper and iron, would probably be a fair sample 
of most of the well developed leads in the whole Col- 
ville system. 

A pleasant ride of twenty miles down the valley 
brings you to the most important town in the country 
—Colville, the county seat. Here, the people, some 
three hundred in number, have found time to give 
attention to something besides mining, and a goodly 
number of neat and handsome residences, together 
with many pretentious two story structures on Main 
Street give the place quite a metropolitan air. It is 
the trading point for a large farming population, and 
for the many working mines of its surrounding dis- 
tricts—the Old Dominion, the Daisy, Silver Crown, 
Bonanza, Young America, the Metaline mines, and 
others which rank very high among the “old re- 
liables.” A brilliant enterprise here, is the recent 
purchase by a syndicate of citizens of a diamond rock 
drill, which is expected to work a revolution in min- 
ing in that region. Coal deposits have just been dis- 
covered within two miles of town, which will be 
developed immediately. The general prospects may 
be said to have brightened perceptibly within the last 
three months, and the feeling here and throughout 
the country, is full of confidence that we are on the 
eve of an era of great prosperity, both in mining and 
agriculture. 

The business houses of the town are: general mer- 
chandise five, groceries two, bakeries two, hotels two, 
livery stables two, millinery stores two, blacksmiths 
two, saloons five, one brewery, one laundry, a stage 
and express office, saddlery, furniture store, market, 
sewing machine store, wagon shop, barber shop, and 
one saw mill and planer. The pride of the town is 
the large smelter, before mentioned. 

There are also three lawyers, two doctors and one 
broker’s office on Main Street and the office of the 
Stevens County Miner, the only paper published in 
the county, Democratic in politics, of which Mr. G. 
B. Slater is editor and proprietor. There is also an 
opera house on Main Street, with seating capacity of 
500; and a flourishing lodge of A. F. & A. M. havea 
hall, in which they meet semi-monthly. One addition 
has been made to the original town plat; one church 
and one school house accommodate the citizens, old 
and young, at present, but the schools of the Mission, 
seven miles distant, have always a large number of 
pupils of both sexes. 

The citizens of Colville are social and puplic spirit- 
ed, to an admirable degree, and the stranger, in quest 
of information is made welcome, and shown the 
attractions of the locality in the most cordial manner. 
They show their faith in their town, too, by such 
small, but mighty, works as sidewalks, awnings, 
porches, and force pumps for sprinkling, which, to 
the eye of the traveller, are eloquent witnesses of a 
good trade, and a lively town. In the country ad- 
joining there are indications of immense stock farm- 
ing, and some of the barns along the stage road are 
of collossal size and, in style and finish, would adorn 
an Eastern country seat, or a city lot anywhere in the 
world. 

Your stage ride will end at Marcus, on the Colum- 
bia, fifteen miles below Colville, from which place 
you may reach the outside world by way of the river. 
At this obscure point—said to do an immense trade, 
by the way—you shall see, in their season, some of 
the finest furs in all the world, which are brought 
here by the Indians for market, all the way from 
British Columbia. As you leave our rich and beauti- 
ful valley behind, it is hopeful that the memory of its 
many attractions will linger long in your mind, and 





combine with the toothsome flavors which will haunt 
your palate from every laden table at the eating 
stations—where the landladies, blessed souls, do their 
own cooking,—to effect your speedy return, accom- 
panied by a colony of your neighbors, to assist in the 
development of one of the most promising portions of 
the Northwest. 

The great need of every enterprize in the valley, is 
a railroad, and the growing industries of the country 
will soon demand facilities for transportation. A 
road is already surveyed from Spokane to the Colum- 
bia, and it is believed that other lines will bid for the 
traffic of this region, ere long. Then will the pros- 
perity of this country at once begin. Given an outlet 
to the markets of the world, an expensive tax upon 
the products of our mines will be removed. Sawmills 
and flouring mills will spring up upon the abundant 
water privileges, and the lumber of these inexhaust- 
ible mountain forests, will go to erect handsome farm 
houses and ambitious town buildings at home, and be 
shipped by the million feet to treeless regions else- 
where. In the favorable climate along the Columbia, 
which is even now being settled by a most desirable 
class of citizens, will be grown great quantities of all 
the fruits of the temperate zone. The great Deep 
Creek Valley, north of the city of Colvilie—some 
forty miles long, and as fertile as any farming land in 
the Territory,—will be quickly settled by some enter- 
prising young colony from Dakota or Kansas, and be 
made to contribute its wealth to the exports of the 
country. ‘The assessed valuation of improved lands 
now averages $1,000 per quarter section. but some 
two hundred square miles of the best land,—partially 
settled already,—has been recently surveyed, and will 
be in the market about January ist, 1889, at govern- 
ment prices. With the advent of the right class of 
immigrants, the great facilities of all these valley 
lands for diversified farming will be grasped, and 
each quarter section will, in addition to the varied 
products of the bottom and hill lands, have its small 
band of sheep or cattle upon the almost perpetual 
pasture among the timber of the mountain land, or 
else its pork and poultry raising and dairy industry, 
to which the abundant grass and numerous icy springs 
furnish every incentive; and the development of the 
mines is certain to furnish a home market for a vast 
quantity of such produce. 

To an old resident who has watched the slow im- 
provement of the valley in past years, this view may 
seem roseate, but the natural wealth is here, and, in 
the light of past experience in other parts of the Ter- 
ritory; the favorable time for development has come, 
and the predicted outcome is virtually certain. 

Timorny. 





TACOMA. 


We met the maiden, fair and tall, 

A distant cousin to St. Paul. 

She stood o’erlooking Puget Sound, 
Whose dark, green girdle, forest-bound, 
Studded with mines of richest ore, 

Threw welcome shadows ‘round her door. 





Her blue robes shone through warm grey mist, 
(Those eyes at birth by angels kissed), 

Her sea-green robe, with folded seam, 

“The rose’s home, the pansy’s dream,” 
Broidered with fruits of rare design, 

Was fastened with an ivy vine. 


We watched white sails and sea-gulls fleet 
Proud foreign ships bow at her feet, 

The wheel of commerce stir the bay 

And dancing rainbows kiss the spray. 

No Lorelei was to be seen 

Beneath her ebbing turquois screen. 


We looked about her well-filled grange, 
Roofed with the rugged Cascade Range, 
Where the White Eagle perched on high, 
His basalt wings stretched to the sky, 
Looks towards the sea, his plumage fair 
A roseate cloud in evening air. 


The maiden near the inland sea, 

Should you meet her—remember me. 

There’re other guests—so fare you well— 

Perhaps as matron, who can tell ? 

We'll meet her next. Excuse this rhyme, 

It sprouted from a pleasant time. 
Portiand, Or., July, 1888. 


E. H. Moss. 
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Now that Northern Pacific affairs are in a prosper- 
ous shape it is to be hoped that there will not be 
much longer delay in building a branch to the coal 
fields of McLean County, Dakota. Cheap fuel is the 
crying need of the Dakota settlers. The old pioneer 
railroad ought to supply this need, and not wait for 
some new company to build to the coal fields. 





cee 

Tur towns in the Palouse Country, in Washington 
Territory, are all prospering. Oakesdale is now big 
enough to support a newspaper, and has a lively 
sheet called the Palouse City has nearly 
doubled its business and population since the advent 
of the railroad. Spangle, Rosalia, Garfield, Pullman, 
Uniontown and Genesee are all making rapid strides. 
There is still room for thousands of new settlers in 
that admirable farming region. 


Breeze. 


THERE are just as good chances for new settlers in 
Dakota as there ever were. ‘Three or four dollars an 
acre will buy excellent quarter-sections near a rail- 
road station, with school, church and stores within 
one or two hours’ drive. The settler should take in 
stock and not expect to risk everything on wheat. 
In a series of years wheat will do as well as in any 
part of the United States, if not better, but the sure 
way to success is the road of mixed farming. 


ee —_—_— 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY has nearly one thousand 
miles of railroad. She has two cities of twenty thous- 
and each—Tacoma and Seattle—and one of ten thous- 
and—Spokane Falls. She has a score of growing 
towns of from one to five thousand population. She 
supports a university and five colleges. Her sea- 
going commerce is surpassed in volume only by that 
of the five or six great ports of entry on the Atlantic 
Coast and by San Francisco on the Pacific Coast. 
Her population is more than nine-tenths of American 
birth and is drawn from the educated, energetic 
classes of all the States of the Union. She has 
nearly twice the number of inhabitants required by 
the last apportionment for a representative in Con- 
gress; yet she is kept ina Territorial condition by 
the political schemers at Washington. There isa 
great deal of narrowness, meanness and injustice in 
party politics as exhibited in our Congress. If the 


body had adjourned in June and spent the rest of the 
summer in travel in the West to gain some knowl- 
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edge of its needs and resources, charging their ex- 
pense to the National Territory, the country would 
have been the gainer by an incalculable sum. 





*@-e- 
LET CANADA COME IN. 

A few years ago the idea of Canada joining the 
American Union was entertained by only a few far- 
sighted people and attracted no attention on either 
side of the international boundary. The masses in 
the United States were profoundly indifferent on the 
subject and Canadian sentiment seemed to be de- 
cidedly hostile. There has been a great change of 
late. Now the question is discussed ina friendly 
manner in both countries. Prof. Goldwin Smith ad- 
vocates union in Canada with convincing logic. In 
this country it is the theme of speeches and magazine 
articles and crops out from time to time in the pro- 
ceedings of Congress. General Butler shows the in- 
defensible condition of Canada and Senator Sherman 
speaks of annexation as inevitable and to be brought 
about by the initiative of the Canadians themselves. 
In the Dominion there are now few intelligent per- 
sons who do not admit that the material interests of 
the country would be greatly advanced by complete 
union with the United States. In fact the discus- 
sion of commercial union merges at once into a con- 
sideration of political union. If it would be a good 
plan to have a common custom system and no tariff 
barriers between Canada and the United States, 
why not a governmental Union? This is the ques- 
tion now being asked in all the Provinces of the 
Dominion. 

In Canada the opponents of union are for the most 
part the active politicians and office-holders, the 
Canadian Pacific people and the ultra Tories, who 
worship the monarchical and aristocratic idea of 
government. The friends of union are the progres- 
sive business men of the towns and the intelligent 
farmers. There are said to be more Canodians now 
living in the United States than in Canada, so great 
has been the migration in the present generation from 
the Dominion to the more attractive regions of the 
States. These Canadian emigrants find no difficulty 
in living under our flag and our institutions. In fact 
they speedily become such good Americans that they 
cannot readily be distinguished from the native-born 
element. ‘They have no desire to return and live in 
their old homes. The relatives and friends they left 
behind in Canada would soon become just as con- 
tented American citizens as they are. 

The governmental difficulties in the way of union 
are not at all serious. The Provinces would become 
States and would form their own constitutions and 
regulate their own local affairs with more freedom 
than they now enjoy. The Dominion debt of $300,- 
000,000 would, of course, be assumed by the United 
States. The Canadian Senators and Representa- 
tives would take their seats in Congress. The Ot- 
tawa government would dissolve, the custom houses 
along the boundary would be closed, Dominion public 
lands and properties would be transferred to the 
Union, Dominion postmasters and other officials 
would become United States officials, and the whole 
business would be accomplished without friction or 
irritation. When once accomplished people would 
soon wonder why it had been so long delayed, seeing 
the immediate advantages accruing from it. 

Canada is a storehouse of raw materials, the natu- 
ral markets for which are in the United States. The 
Canadians want our markets and we want their raw 
materials. Both countries want freedom and friend- 
less of business intercourse. Their forms of repre- 
sentative government differ but slightly. Their popu- 
lations are no more dissimilar than are those of certain 
portions of the United States. Thus the French of 
Quebec are no more foreign to our population of 
English ancestry than are the French of Louisiana or 
the people of Spanish-descent in California and New 
Mexico. In short there are no obstacles in the way 
of union that mutual amity and a conviction of mu- 
tual interest would not speedily overcome. 





FACTS VERSUS DEMAGOGUISM. 

There is no public question of as great importance 
to the interests of the West as that of the extent to 
which State Legislatures and State Commissioners 
have a right to go in the control of railroads and the 
fixing of rates. Artful demagogues have stirred up 
a popular feeling in the rural districts against the 
railroads by unscrupulously lying about their earn- 
ings and profits and appealing to ignorance and to 
the natural jealousy of individuals against corpora- 
tions. Acting in obedience to popular clamor State 
Commissions, composed of self-seeking politicians, 
are attempting mischievous interference with railroad 
operations in many States and are seeking to fix rates 
without regard to the paramount right and duty of 
the roads to earn a fair interest on the money invested 
in their construction and equipment. The result is 
almost a complete cessation of railway construction 
in several of the most progressive of the Western 
States. This isa great public evil and the public 
alone can remedy it. The press is waking up to it and 
is beginning to do excellent service in enlightening 
ing the people. One of the most persistent and plausi- 
ble of the anti-railroad demagogues, Ignatius Donnelly, 
has just been brought to book by the editor of the 
Northwestern Railroader, Harry P. Robinson, who 
has published and widely distributed a letter com- 
pletely exposing the falsity of Donnelly’s main 
premises. In this letter Mr. Robinson says: 

You say that the people of the State pay eight (or “from 
six to eight’) millions of dollars in dividends on stock 
which represents no capital investment. Turning to the 
report of the Railroad Commissioners for the year 1887, 
we find that only six companies operating lines in this 
State in that year paid any dividends at all, and the sum of 
those dividends on the lines within the State limits only 
amounted to just $2,000,000. These six companies paid 
altogether in dividends in the year 1887, 89,003,004. Their 
total mileage was 14,160 miles. 3,236 miles was within the 
State limits—or slightly less than 23 per cent. (22.95 per 
cent., to be accurate). Even supposing—which is em- 
phatically not the case—that the average business of the 
lines inside the State was as heavy as the average busi- 
ness of the lines outside of the State, the amountof these 
dividends which was paid by (“wrung from,” you phrase 
it) the people of the State was just 82,070,090. As I have 
said, the mileage basis is hardly an equitable method of 
figuring. But it is the method followed by the Commis- 
sioners, and, as the advantage is entirely on your side, I 
am willing to concede it and accept it as sufficiently ac- 
curate basis to figure upon. Out of these $2,070,090, where 
are your “88,000,000"" coming from? 

But perhaps you meant (though you have never said 
that this amount was paid annually, not as dividends 
alone, but as interest on bonds and dividends on stock 
combined? Let us look at this view of the case. In the 
year 1887, on all the lines operated in this State, the total 
amount of all interest and dividends together came to 
$6,926,609. You say that this sum (or more than this) was 
wrung from the people in dividends on stock which repre- 
sents no capital invested. The State Commission, how- 
ever, estimates the actual cost of construction and equip- 
ment of lines in the State at $165,722,656. This is not a fair 
representation of all the invested capital which is repre- 
sented by the stock and bonds. But, again, as the ad- 
vantage is once more on your side, I am willing to make 
concession and accept this official estimate. If you will 
take pencil and paper you can soon figure for yourself 
that $6,929,600 interest on $165,722,656 of capital invested is 
4.18 per cent. 

In these calculations I have conceded you everything. 
I have accepted the lowest estimate of the actual capital 
invested, and the highest estimate of the amonnt of re- 
turns paid on that, and you see the result: 

You say that $8,000,000 are wrung from the people an 
nually as dividends on stock which represents no capital 

I say—and the facts and the Commission say—that only 
$2,000,000 in gross are paid annually as dividends by the 
people of this State. We (i. ¢. the facts, the Commission 
and myself) say further that in dividends and interest 
combined only %6,929,600 are paid, and that so far from 
this “representing no capital,” it represents $165,722,656 of 
capital, and only amounts to 4 18 per cent. upon that. 


* 
* 


THE HOT WINDS OF KANSAS. 


The Kansas City Times prints the following letter, 
addressed to Morrison Munford, its editor, by Charles 


Francis Adams: 
Kansas, City, MO., Sept. 9. 

My Dear Sir: In traversing the last week the whole of 
the State of Kansas from its western to its eastern bor- 
der, I regretted again to observe the destructive effects 
of the hot southern wind onthe corncrop. I had seen 
the same thing before a year ago in Nebraska, but then 
it was intensified by a severe drouth, the effects of which 
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were felt as far east as Illinois and Indiana. The destruc- 
tion wrought by the southern wind has this year been 
confined apparently to Western Kansas and to the south- 
ern half of the eastern portion of the State, and that, too, 
during a season of at least average rainfall. 

During the journey I was in company with several men 
who bad given more or less careful attention to the cause 
as wellas the effects of these periodical burning winds. 
They one and all expressed a confident belief, which 
seems to be founded on reason, that these destructive 
siroccos, which apparently destroy a regular fixed per- 
centage of the Kansas corn crop, are due to the unsettled 
condition of the territory lying south and west of the 
State. If so, itis an additional and potent argument in 
favor of the early opening of the Indian Territory. 

The theory they advanced is as follows: Originally 
the whole country westof the Missouri River was one 
vast rolling plain, which had for centuries been burned 
over by fire and trodden by buffalo until the surface of 
the soil was somewhat of the nature of atile. From this 
the water flowed rapidly off into the ravines and then to 
the Missouri River. There was no more capacity for 
absorption in the soil than there is in the roof of a 
church. The radiation of heat from this tile-like surface 
was also about the same as it is from the roof of achurch. 
Accordingly, as the prevailing winds passed over this vast 
baking and radiating surface they became heated toa 
higher and higher degree until they withered up every 
green thing with which they came incontact. It was like 
a draught of air across iron radiators. 

As agriculture crept west from the Missouri River this 
tile-like plain has been broken up and fields of growing 
crops have taken the place of the buffalo grass. The soil 
now not only holds the rainfall, but the fle'ds of growing 
crops, especialy of corn, protect the earth from the con- 
stant burning rays of the sun and generate coolness as 
well as moisture. 

As yet the area of agriculture has stretched only a 
limited distance west, and towards the south itis puta 
stop to by the Indian Territory. That Territory remains 
in its primal condition, and, together with the Panhandle 
of ''exas, constitutes a vast radiating surface over which, 
in its heated condition, the prevailing winds of summer 
pass, and then strike the southern: border of Kansas. 
Here they come in contact with growing crops, especially 
of corn, and they burn and wither these up until the 
siroceo becomes cooled by passing over this artifically- 
tempered area. Accordingly this summer the hot winds 
seem to have traversed only the western and southern 
portions of Kansas, there destroying the crops, but 
losing their destructive force before reaching the north- 
ern and eastern tiers of counties. 

If this theory is corract, and, as I have said, it seems 
founded both on experience and reason, the conclusion 
is evident that there will be no permanent stop put to 
these burning siroccos and the constant destruction of a 
regular though somewhat decreasing percentage of Kan- 
sas crops until the Indian Territory is open to cultivation 
and the baking and radiating surface to the south and 
west broken up. As it is, Kansas is still the pioneer 
State, with the old tile-covered plain stretching out be- 
yond it. Farmers of Western and Southern Kanégas oc- 
cupy, therefore, much the postion of a permanent front 
rank in the line of battle, sure always to take the fire. 
Behind them rest in security the northern tier of coun- 
ties of the State and the adjoining State of Nebraska. 

I do not for a moment profess to be an expert in meteo- 
rology. Nevertheless, being much struck by this theory 
advanced by others, I beg leave to suggest it to you. I 
would like, at least, to see a question of such importance 
publicly discussed in order that the truth may be elicited. 
I remain, etc., CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


Our Dakota readers will be interested in Mr. Adams’ 
letter. We think we are right in saying that the 
older settlers of Dakota have observed that the hot 
summer winds are less frequent now and less injuri- 
ous to crops than they were in the first years of the 
occupancy of the Territory. If Mr. Adams’.theory is 
correct the cause of this change can be found in the 
advance of settlement and civilization in Nebraska 
and Kansas, which lie directly south of Dakota. 
Nebraska suffers less than Kansas from hot winds, 
because Kansas farms serve as a barrier and an ab- 
sorbent, and Dakota suffers still less, because of the 
double barrier of both Nebraska and Kansas inter- 
posed between her prairies and the parched plains of 
the Indian Territory. When the whole plains country 
clear down to the Gulf shall be well-peopled and 
cultivated this evil will probably disappear altogether. 

*@ 
BETWEEN PUGET SOUND AND EASTERN 
SIBERIA. 





George Kennan, the author of the series of articles 
on Siberia now running in the Century Magazine, 
and attracting world-wide attention, has written a 
very interesting letter to W. D. Tyler, of Tacoma, on 
the practibability of opening commercial relations be- 





tween the Puget Sound ports and Eastern Siberia by 
way of the Amoor River. This letter is in reply to 
one addressed by Mr. Tyler to the distinguished 
author, and appears in print in a recent issue of the 
Tacoma Ledger. Mr. Kennan describes the area, 
population, industries and trade of the region in 
question and says that two Americans are already 
sending cargoes of goods to the Pacific ports of 
Siberia from San Francisco. He thinks this com- 
merce can be much extended but advises that a com- 
petent man be sent to look over the field before an 
attempt is made to open new trade relations there. 
He says that American commodities have a great ad- 
vantage in Eastern Siberia by reason of the high rates 
for overland transportation from European Russia. 
All the Pacific ports of Russia are free and goods can 
be carried as far west as Irkutsk without the payment 
of duty. More than fifty steamers are now running on 
the Amoor. Tne Russian government is building a 
line of railroad to run entirely across Siberia. When 
completed this will be much the longest railroad in 
the world. Concluding his letter, Mr. Kennan says, 
pointedly: ‘‘Siberia is a great field for enterprise. If 
we Americans had full control of it we would make 
it more wealthy than European Russia in less than 
half acentury. It has everything except brains, en- 
terprise and good government.” 











Here is another Southern novel—A Sea Island 
Romance, by Wm. Perry Brown, a new writer who 
hails from Tennessee, and who is quite happy in his 
descriptions of life and scenery on the coast of South 
Carolina and Georgia and shows talent for construct- 
ing a romantic story. Published by John B. Alden, 
New York; price 50 cents. 


A remarkably attractive volume for young readers 
not yet in their teens is Margaret Vandergrift’s Little 
Helpers. It is an entertaining story, profusely illus- 
trated and handsomely printed and bound in a small 
octavo volume of 251 pages. Published by Ticknor 
& Co., Boston, and for sale by St. Paul Book and 
Stationery Co.; price $1.50. 








The typical railroad man who “runs on the road” 
is described by B: B. Adams, Jr., in his article on 
‘The Every-Day Life of Railroad Men” in Seribner’s 
for November. Brakemen, conductors, station agents, 
and baggage-masters will find in this article an 
accurate and appreciative account of their hardships 
and pleasures. A. B. Frost has illustrated it with 
eighteen realistic drawings. ; 


A new American novelist of considerable origin- 
ality and force has appeared. The nameis J. Douglas, 
though whether it stands for man or woman must be 
gathered from the book just published by John B. 
Alden, New York, entitled Strange Threads. . The 
characters in the novel are a party of Americans, 
wandering over Europe and then sojourning in 
Leipsic, a German family and an English lord. The 
dialogue is bright, the situations are dramatic and the 
book is thoroughly readable from beginning to end. 
Price 50 cents. 


Of all the volumes which annually come to delight 
the hearts of the little people of the nursery not ene 
brings out a heartier shout of welcome than Baby- 
land. The publishers, from long experience, have 
come to understand pretty accurately what the babies 
like to look at in the way of pictures, and what. they 
like to have read to them in the way of stories. And 
that is why Babyland is what it is, and why it ap- 
peals so strongly to little eyes and little ears. Baby- 
land for 1888 is as beautiful outside as it is inside. 
“The Nursery-Finger Plays,” the “Story of the Boofer 
Kitten,” and the’no erd of calf, and eat, and rat and 
dog stories, with their comical illustrations, which 





make up the contents, constitute a series of attrac- 
tions for little readers. Published by D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. For sale by St. Paul Book and 
Stationery Co.; price seventy-five cents. 

The Spirit of Beauty is the title of a suggestive 
and thoughtful little volume of essays on scientific 
and esthetic subjects, by Prof. Henry W. Parker. 
‘The dominant idea is to defend the spiritual philos- 
ophy of the universe as opposed to the materialistic 
theory. The titles of the essays will convey an idea 
of the scope of the volume. They are—‘Beauty and 
the Beast,” ‘‘Mind in Animals,” ‘‘The Moral in 
Nature,” ‘‘Lessons in Crystals,” ‘‘Ornament in Na- 
ture,” ‘‘The Divine in Art,” ‘“‘Christ in the Rainbow” 
and ‘‘Life Transfigured.” Prof. Parker is an accom- 
plished naturalist and a graceful and earnest writer. 
Published by John B. Alden, New York. By mail, 
85 cents. 


Lee & Shepard, Boston, are early in the field with a 
Life of General Sheridan, written for young folks by 
Rev. P. C. Headley and liberally illustrated wiih war 
scenes. More of romantic interest attaches to the 
career of ‘‘Fighting Phil’ than to that of any other of 
the conspicuous heroes of the war for the Union and 
this volume will command a large audience of en- 
thusiastic boy readers, who know ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride” 
by heart, and to whom the victor of Winchester and 
Five Forks is the beau ideal of the dashing and 
successful military chieftain. For sale by St. Paul 
Book and Stationery Co.; price $1.50. 


An Idyl of South Curolina is a charming story of 
life in the lowlands of that State ‘‘before the war.’’ 
The epoch described was the golden age of the South, 
when the planters were rich and hospitable and a cer- 
tain sort of civilization prevailed which had its 
romantic and attractive phases, and kept its dark 
side of the unpaid labor of slaves in the background 
as much as possible. This is all changed now and 
Prof. Hutson’s vivid pictures of life and character in 
this little story seem as remote in time as Walter 
Scott’s scenes of chivalry inIvanhoe. Another thing 
might be said of this volume—it is one of many in- 
dications of the awakening of a new and vigorous 
literary life in the Southern States, which is the best 
possible evidence of the intellectual progress of their 
people. Published by John B. Alden, New York, 
and sent by mail in paper for 21 cents and in cloth 
binding for 36 cents. 


Two tendencies are very marked in the recent en- 
terprises of Eastern publishers. One is to issue books 
in series of handy volume, uniformly bound and with 
an appropriate general title, and the other is towards 
remarkable cheapness as compared with the former 
prices of books. Both these tendencies are exempli- 
fied in the ‘‘Good Company” series, now coming from 
the press of Lee & Shepard, Boston. These volumes 
are handsomely bound in scarlet and black and retail 
at only fifty cents each. Twelve have been issued 
already. Of these we have received The Wishing-Cap 
Papers, by Leigh Hunt, Broken Lights, an Enquiry 
into the Present Condition and Future Prospects of 
Religious Faith, by Frances Power Cobbe, Religious 
Duty by the same author, and Douglas Jerrold’s 
Fireside Saints and Other Papers. Other notably 
good books in the series are Herbert Spencer’s Educa- 
tion, B. F. Clark’s Philosophy of Mirth, containing 
750 anecdotes, and Charles Elam’s Physician’s Prob- 
lems. These titles will indicate the wide range of the 
series. For sale by St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Company. 





e- 

A country showing such substantial and permanent 
growth, as does Washington Territory, cannot fail to 
offer first-class safe securities to investors. Especially 
is this true of Tacoma and the Puget Sound region. 
Sampson & Durgin, of Tacoma, are placing gilt-edge 
loans at ten per cent. on one-third the actual value of 
property. Their sales of real estate to non-residents 
have been unexpectedly profitable to the investors. 
They furnish first-class references as to square deal- 
ing and reliability. 
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MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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DIRECTORS. 
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COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - MINN., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City Property of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged mortgage on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
paying property in the city, they will doitfor you. * 
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Choice lots in Atlanta, Sault Ste. Marie, Duluth, West 
Superior, Spokane Falls and Tacoma 
Acre vroperty adjoining Nashville, Duluth and Spokane 
Falla, Correspondence swe d. 
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JOHN A. BARDON, 
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In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 
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EDWARDS & QUAM, 
REAL ESTATE, 


We own an Addition near the great Blast Furnace, 
Ashland; also deeded farms in Dakota and Kansas. Can 
satisfy customers as to terms as we only handle our cwn 
propert Will save customers commission. 

English, Scandinavian and German spoken. 


117 East Seventh St., ASHLAND, WISCONSIN. 
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A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
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DULUTH anp MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Advances on Consignments. 
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Elevators on N. P. R. R. 
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Miles City, Montana, 
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and Accident Insurance Companies. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


R. LOCKEY & CoO., 


DEALERS IN 


Real Estate and Mining Properties. 


Agents for Northern Pacific Additions to Helena. 


Tracts, Business =e ~ -_cree Properties 
or Si 


Investments made for non- otaitentn. 
Oldest Agency in Helena, and strictly satahtn. 


2 Refer to bankers of Helena. 





THOS. H. CARTER. JNO. B. CLAYBERG., FLETCHER MADDOX 


Carter, Clayberg & Maddox, 
ATTORNEYS, 


HELENA, - - MONTANA. 


REFERENCES: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
vings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 





W. J. STEPHENS. W. M. BICKFORD. F. G. HIGGINS. 


STEPHENS, BICKFORD & HIGGINS, 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law. 


REAL ESTATE. 


MISSOULA, - - MONTANA. 








T. E. COLLINS, Prest. L. G. Puecps, Cashier. 
A. E. DecCKERMAR, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank, Great Falls, Mont. 


Capital, $1,000 000. 
GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. The collection center 
for all poinis in Northern and Central Montana. 


C. B. LAxIes 


. DAKOTA AND FILLMORE. 
WEST ST. PAUL PROPERTY EXCLUSIVELY. 











J.T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 


Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, + 9g Lands or 
Negotiable Paper for Non-residents 
Ten years experience in the business. 
References furnished if desired. 





HE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Paid up Cap’l, 875,000. Undiv'd Profits & Surplus, 815,000. 


Drrecrors—R. W. Forrest, E. J. Brickell, President; 
M. M. Cowley, D. M. Deets te Pres. ; A. J. Duncan. 
CORRESPONDENTS—New York Importers & Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank; St. 
Paul, Minn., National German- American Bank; London, 

The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresdner Bank. 
in Foreign and Domestic a! at Market Rates. 


Collections receive prom 
? pt attention. OOVER, Cashier. 


H. BOLSTER & CO., — 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 





Real HMietate and Fiimancial Agents, 
MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY, 

irst National Bank. 


(% 
REFERENCES ¢ Traders National Bank. 
( Bank of Spokane Falls, 


Corresronpence Soxicrrep. 


ANK OF SPOKANE FAL Ls S, 


Geaeeees in 187 
A. M. CANNON, Pres’t B. ii. BENNETT, Cashier. 


OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
RESOURCES 


Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections a Specialty. 


STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 





and City Property 
Correspondence Solicited. 
SPOKANE FALLS, - - - Ww. T. 





J. B. SARGENT, Prest. BuAKE & RIDPATH, 
I. M. Moyer, Treas. Legal Advisers. 


SPOKANE LOAN & TRUST CO. 
Real Estate - Specialty. 


Investments made for non-residents. 


ndence solicited. Reference: Spokane National 
ret National Bank. SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 


CHAS. A. WEBSTER, 


Real Estate, Mines, Live Stock, Loans, 


Orrice, Southeast Cor. Stevens and Riverside Aves., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
My carriage is always in waiting to show strangers over 


our city. Calland ask to see the popular =. known as 
“Webster,” “Alta Vista’ and “Boston Heights. 


CLOUGH & GRAVES, 
Real Estate Agents, 


SPOKANE FALLS, - - WASH. TER. 


We havea fine list of desirable property for invest- 
ments, including Business, Residence and Farm Property. 
References: A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane Fal 
Correspondence solicited. 


PAIRMAN, TERHUNE & CO., 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T., 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


$100,000 to Loan on Improved Farming Lands. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Will make investments for non-residents 














Spokane Falls, Wash. Ter. 
MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, 
« Real « Estate « Specialty. « 


Investments made for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Refers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. 
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No. 3172 


Merchants National Bank, Tacoma, W.T. 


Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma, 
In their Building, Cor. Pacific Avenue and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, - $100.000. 
Surplus (Over Dividends), 37,000. 

W.J. THOMPSON, Prest. Henry Drom, Vice-Prest. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R. J. DAV18, Asst. Cashier. 
Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, M. M. 
Harvey, Geo. F. Orchard, Henry Drum, L. F. Thompson. 

Deposits Gouge and small) of individuals, firms or banks 


receive careful attention. Collections made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. 





CHAS. H. AITKEN, Jr., 
Notary Public, 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loan and Collection Agency. 
1309 Pacific Ave., Rooms 1, 2, 3, 


TACOMA, WASH. TER. 


Correspondence solicited. 





Gen. J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, 
resident, Vice President. 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 
Capital Stock, $400,000. Surplus, $35,000. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. W. Sprague, W. B. Blackwell, Rebert Wingate, George E. 
Atkinson, I. W. Anderson. 


w. —. 





PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER, 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R, 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for from one to five years’ time, 


Fifteen Years’ Residence, 





BEN E. SNIPES. Ww. R. ABRAMS. 
BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


BANKERS. 
ELLENSBURG, Washi. TER. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility over $500,000 
Correspondents: National Park Bank, N. Y.; Nationa) 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port- 
land. Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London, Paris & 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Seattle 








ORECON. 





Established 1859. Established 1859. 


LADD & TILTON, 


BANKERS, 
PORTLAND, - - OREGON, 


Transact a General Banking Business. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections made at all points on favorable terms. 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the 
— States. 
ht Exchange and Telegraphic Zraptioe sold on New 
Yor AL ee Chicago, t Louis, Denver, Omaha, 
Francisco, and various ints in Oregon, Washing- 
tone Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 
Exchange sold on London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Hong Kong. 








Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000. 





President, D. P. THOMPsoON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. DURHA 
Asst. Cashier, H. C. WORTMAN. 





Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
on New York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 

Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 

Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 

Collections receive prompt attention. 





ood Reading" Winter ivenings. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Send $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE and we will send you 


FORTY VALUABLE BOOKS FREE 


Le pew y i arrangement with the publisher, we are enabled to offer the entire list of Forty Valuable Books enum 


onal Ldend 4 escri 


bed below, absolutely free to every subscriber to this paper for the ensuing year, at the regular 


subscription price. These books, each one of which contains a complete first-class novel or other work by a well 
known and popular author, are published in neat pamphlet form, printed from good readable type on good paper, 
and many of them handsomely illustrated. They comprise some ‘of the finest works ever written by some of the 


greatest and most popular writers, both of America and 


No. 216. The Aunt Maguire Documents. By the author 

of * Tux Wivow Brootr Parxrns. One of the funniest books 
ever published—fully equal to its famous predecessor, ‘* Widow 
Bedott.”’ 

No. 199. Bijah Beanpole’s Adventures in New York. 
By the author of ‘Tus Miss Siimmens Parers.”’ Full of 
funny situations, laughable incid and ridicul scrapes. 
A great humorous book. 

No, 213. Perfeet Etiquette; on, How to Benave 1x 
Society. Acomplete manual for ladies and gentlemen, giving 
the correct rules of deportment for all occasions, according to 
the usages of the beat society. 

No. 221. Gulliver's Travels. The remarkable adventures 
of Lemuel Gulliver among the Lilliputians and Giants. A 
standard work—this the only cheep edition. 

No. 220. The People’s Natural History. Containing 
interesting descri ptions, accompanied by {llustrations of pumer- 
ous beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes and insects, with much curious 
information regarding their life aud habits. 

No. 222. Modern Recitations. A large collection of the 
most popular recitations, in prose and verse, both for profess- 
fonal elocutionists and amateurs. 

No. 219. Selections for Autograph Albuma, Valen- 
tines, Wedding Anniversaries, Birthday Greetings and Bouquet 
Presentations. A large and valuable collection. 

No. 218. Ballads of the War. A collection of patriotic 
and soul-stirring poems, written during the war for the Union. 

No.8. The History and Mystery of Common Things. 
This work tells ail about the manufacture of the common and 
familiar things which we see every day about us. Jllustrated. 

No.%. Diatinguished People. This work contains por- 
trai.s and biographies of our celebrated Statesmen, Authors, 
Poets, Editors, Clergymen, Financiers, etc. 

No. 225. Maiwa’s Hevenge. A Novel. By H. Rives 
HaGoarp. 

No. 202. Wall Flowers. A Novel. By Manton Hartanp. 

No.201. The Merchant’sCrime. A Novel. By Horatio 
ALGER, Jn. 

No. 196. Ivanthe Serf. ANovel. By Syivanvus Cons, Jn. 

No, 197. Mesperia; on, Tux Licutuovexr Stam A 
Novel. By M. T. Caupor. 

No. 207. The Misadventures of John Nicholson. A 
Novel. By Rosyrr Louis StkvENsON 








No. 214. Two Kisses. A Novel. By the author of ‘ Dora 
Thorne.” 


We will send the above named 


Europe. Each one is complete in itself : 

a, o. 206. Bread Upon the Waters. A Novel. By Mixs 
ULOCK. 
No. 204. Page Ninety-two. A Novel. By Magy Crem 
a 


Y. 

No. 212. A Vagabond Heroine. A Novel. By Mra 
ANNIE Epwanrps. 

No. 213, Clouds and Sunshine. A Novel. By Cuan.es 
Reaps. 

No. 210. Caramel Cottage. A Novel. By Mrs. Hexny 
Woop. 


No. 208. The Treasure of Franchard. A Novel. ly 
Rosert Louis Sty ENON 


No. 20%. The Dream Woman. A Novel. By Witxtr 
Covurs, 

No. 215. Ruthven’s Ward. A Novel. By Fronexce 
Magnryar. 


No. 200. George Caulfield’s Journey. A Novel. By 
Mise M. E. Baappvon. 

No. 203. Mary Hardwick's Rival. A Novel. By Mrs 
Henry Woop. 

No. 205. A Tale of Three Lions. A Novel. By H. Riven 
HAGGarRp. 

No. 1%. A Dark Inheritance. A Novel. By Many 
Cec Har. 

No. 198. My Sister Kate. A Novel. By the author of 


“* Dora Thorne. 

No. 1890. A Woman's Secret. A Novel. By Crana 
AUGUSTA 

No. 181. The Wizard of Granada. A Novel. By M.1 
CaLpor. 

No 1%. That Winter Night. A Novel. By Rover 
BUCHANAN. 

No. 211. Thornycroft Grange. A Novel. By Rerr 
Winwoop. 

No. 223. Huth Merrick. A Novel. By Wittiam 
BusHNELL. 

No. 183. The Red Cross. A Novel. By M. T. Catnor 
No. 182 For Love or Riches. A Novel. By the author 


of ** A Great Mistake.’ 

No. 49. A Bride from the Sea. A Novel. By the author 
of ** Dora Thorne.’ 

No. - The Yellow Mask. A Novel. By Witxre 
Coun 

No. 43. Bell Brandon. A Novel. By P. Hamivton Mrens 


works ABSOLUTELY FREE to 


any address on receipt of $1.50 for one year’s subscription to this 


magazine. 
Address, 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 


St. Paul, Minn. 





The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





Ss. A. ROWBOTHAM & CO., 
450 Main Street, - Winnipeg, Man. 


Real Estate Agents. 


Winnipeg Property a Specialty. 
rt Correspondence invited. 





FRANK DEKUM, PRESIDENT, 
Preat. Portland Savings Bank. 


R. L. DURHAM, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
Cashier Commercial National Bank. 


H. C. STRATTON, SECRETARY, 
Cashier Portland Savings Bank. 


GEO. H. DURHAM, ATTORNEY. 


Oregon Land & Investment Co. 


MANAGERS: 


JNO. R. WHEAT, L.M.COX, W.A. BANTZ. 


Investments Made and Loans Negotiated for Non-Residents. 
REAL ESTATE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Correspondence solicited. 
42% Washington St., Portland Savings Bank Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 








“Do you know Brown—a dried up old man?” “Yes, I 
know Brown, but the description doesn’t fit.& He talks in- 
cessantly and,never dries up?” 


a 
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Minnesota. 


Ferous FALUs bas taken steps to secure three new 
manufacturing concerns—a shoe factory, a knitting mill 
anda woolen mill. The citizens are to give bonuses to 


the manufacturers. 


LITTLE FALLS has secured a second flouring mill for 
its great water power. The new will mill have $100,000 
capital back of it and a capacity of 800 bushels per day. 
Negotiations are progressing for a paper mill. 


Fo.ey Bros. have been given the contract for grading 
the first ten miles of the Duluth & Winnipeg road west 
from Cloquet, and are to begin work at once, and will 
finish it in a short time, certainly this winter. The whole 
line of the road will be completed next summer. This 
contract settles definitely the building of the Duluth & 
Winnipeg road. The new road will use the St. Paul & 
Duluth track from Duluth to Cloquet. 

THE PELICAN CANAL.—One of the most important im- 
provements ever undertaken in this country is the con- 
nection of the chain of lakes by canal from Detroit Lake 
south. The articles of incorporation have been executed 
and work of excavating, and straightening the Pelican 
River channel where thatcan be followed, was begun 
last week. The canal will be of a uniform width of 
twenty feet with water sufficient for the passage of boats 
of eighteen inches draft. The water of Detroit Lake will 
be held at its present stage, while that of Muskrat, the 
next lake, will be raised by a dam and lock to that level. 
At Buck’s Mill-dam another lock will be required, and 
this will admit of clear sailing from Detroit to Pelican 
Lake, a distance of about twenty miles. During the win- 
ter a large steamer, eighty feet in length and fourteen in 
width, will be built and equipped ready for next season’s 
business, and visitors to Detroit will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to make one of the most enjoyable excursions in 
the country. Flat boats for the conveyance of freight 
will also be in readiness. This improvement when com- 
pleted, will not only prove beneficial to Detroit, but will 
afford an outlet to one of the finest timber sections of 
this State, which has heretofore been practically out of 
the market owing to the long haul by wagon to the near- 
est railroad pecint. It will be a benefit to every acre of 
land along the route, or the product of which will become 
tributary to the canal or any of the large lakes lying 
south of this place.—Detroit Record. 


Dakota. 


DOLLAR wheat, division and admission are the trinity 
through which Dakota's salvation is to be worked out 
this year.—Mitchell Republican, 

Gov. Cavurcs of Dakota, in his annual report says there 
has been a gain in the population of the Territory during 
the year of 72,547, in a total population of 640,823, the 
quantity of land newly filed on and purchased for settle- 
ment being 2,500,000 acres. 

County COMMISSIONER THOMPSON has about 2,000 
bushels of as pretty wheat as ever grew, in his granary, 
where it will probably remain for the present. His 110 
acres will produce him #2 per acre this season, and Mr. 
T. don’t know any other place where land can be bought 
cheap enough to pay for itself three or four times over 
in a single crop.—La Moure Progress. 

THERE is every reason for the people of Dakota to feel 
hopeful. The Culifornia boom has “busted;” the south- 
ern craze has subsided, and good prices have come, and 
to stay. Dakota's soil bas proven itself to be productive 
of the most bountiful crops, and evidences of peace and 
plenty are uponevery hand. Citizens of this fruitful land 
may with greater assurance than ever say to their neigh. 
bors in the tax-burdened and overcrowded East, “come 
over into Dakota, where land is cheap and productive; 
where the climate is healthful and invigorating; where 
the best of free schools are already provided for tho 
education of your children; and where the privileges of 
social and religious intercourse are second to none in the 
world.” —Mitchell Republican. 


Montana. 
Tae Helena Smelter, when completed, will be capable 
of handling 400 tons of ore per day, and will give steady 
employment to more than 200 men. The capacity of the 


smelter will be doubled whenever the supply of ore justi- 








files it. The works will be ready for business this fall, 
and will cost about one and one-half million in cash. 

HELENA is building a motor line and extending her 
street railway. The huge smelting works will start up 
shortly. All branches of business are prosperous. A 
great growth is expected next year. 








HELENA has a population of 15,000 and an assessment 
roll of 89,000,000. This is 8600 for every man, wonan and 
child. The Herald claims that Helena is the richest city 
per capita of its population in the world. 

THE Home Land & Cattle Co expect another herd of 
5,000 head of cattle on the 18th. This company will have 
on their range when the trail herds have ali arrived, in 
the neighborhood of 33,000 head of mostly steers. This is 
doubtly one of the largest bunches in the country. The 
company have had in their employ all summer about 
seventy cowboys. The severe losses they received did 
not deter them from reinvestment in what is sure in the 
end to bring them big returns for the money invested. 
—Miles City Journal. 





Coau LANDS IN EASTERN MONTANA.—That Fergus 
County contains some of the richest coal lands in Mon- 
tana there can be no doubt. From Mr. Corwin, of Phil- 
brook, we learn that croppings can be found from Wolf 
Creek to West Buffalo Creek, in the foot-hills of the Belt 
Range. Corwin & Co. have two claims which were opened 
last fall, and have recently opened another between Sage 
Creek and the mountain, which bids fair to be a fifteen 
foot vein. It is the very best quality of bituminous coal. 
Mr. Corwin is using the coal in his stove; says it burns to 
ash, and leaves no clinkersas is too frequently the case 
with most of our coal. Mr. Corwin says their are eight 
different openings along the foot-hills of the Belts, all 
having a good showing as regards quality and extent 
— Lewiston Argus. 


Asout BoTtre.—Last year Montana led all the other 
States and Territories in the value of its metal product, 
producing %26,000,000, of which Butte contributed $16,000,- 
000. This single camp with ten mills and six smelters, 
produced more than Nevada and Idaho combined, nearly 
three times as much as Utah and more than the product 
of Arizona, New Mexico and Dakota put together. The 
mining companies here directly employ 5,000 men, whose 
monthly wages are half a million dollars. Every twenty- 
four hours from 4,000 to 5,000 tons of ore are hoisted from 
the mines and the metal contents reduced to marketable 
silver or copper. Three railroads run into Butte, two of 
which last year transacted a freight business of 500,000 
tons. The camp contains a population of 25,000 people, 
the city is incorporated witn every convenience of mod- 
ean civilization, including street car lines, electric light 
gas, water works, etc. Butte is undoubtedly a permanent 
place and is growing rapidly in population and wealth. 
Its mines are yetin the infancy of their development, 
but there is enough ore in sight to last the present mills 
and smelters twenty years.—Butte Inter-Mountain. 


Idaho, 

Tue Pasco Headlight says that coal has been discovered 
two or three miles from the Columbia near Orondo. The 
vein is six feet thick, and the coal isof fine quality. 


Washington Territory has 9,000,000 acres of land pecu- 
liarly adapted to the raising of wheat on which from 
twenty-five to fifty bushels per acre can be grown an- 
nually. 


Nort Y4KiMA is filled with new-comers, the hotels are 
crowded, private honses are accommodating travelers 
with rooms, but, notwithstanding, many find it difficult 
to get a place to stay over night. The city is growing 
fast and bids fair to have unusual prosperity the coming 
year.—North Yakima Farmer. 


NEVER before were the prospects so good for this 
country as at present. Wheat, though notas large in 
yield as last year, is of a far better quality and the quan- 
tity of merchantable wheat exceeds any previous crop, 
and this, with the price at fully twenty cents higher on 
the bushel than ever before at this season, is surely an 
indication of flush times this fall. Other grains are cor- 
respondingly good, both in price and quality, and our 
farmers must certainly feel jubilant over the prospect. 
No doubt most of the few farmers who are in debt will 
be able toclear themselves this fall and start on next 
year with a bankacconnt. Hurrah for hurrah!—Moscow 
Mirror. 


Tue Spokane & Palouse surveyors are now within 
about twenty miles of Julietta via the north of Bear 
Creek. The O. R. & N. surveyors areon the Clearwater 
en route to Lewiston, so reported. The Oregon & Wash- 
ington surveyors, under G. W. Hunt, are reported to be 
this side of Covello en route for Lewiston from the west. 
The O. R. & N. Co. now sends us two steamers per week, 
each making two trips. Don’t you think the people of 
Lewiston had better calla meeting of her citizens and 
protest against attack by steam from so many quarters 





atonce? Can we stand the pressure? Some of our old 
moss backs will hardly survive the shock without its 
making them sick.—Lewiston Teller. 


Washington. 
THE cable road between Seattle and Lake Washington, 
a distance of about three miles, has begun operations. 
The fare is five cents. 





WorK onthe Port Townsend Southern Reilroad was 
begun on October 2d, and 200 men are engaged in grading. 
A thousand people were in attendance to witness the 
beginning of the enterprise. Judge Briggs and Major 
Van Bokkelen threw the first dirt. 

THERE are in round numbers $750,000 worth of buildings 
now in progress of completion, by private enterprise, in 
our city. These buildings comprise many handsome four 
and five story brick blecks, and a large uumber of beauti- 
ful private residences.—Spokane Falls Review. 


UnNcLE Sam has directed his engineers to clear the Ska- 
mokawa River in Wahkiakum County, from impediments 
to navigation from the Columbia to the above named 
town, which has recently been, by a vote of the people, 
selected as the future county seat. A large shipping is 
already carried on up the Skamokawa River. 


THE building boom has struck Ritzville and is spreading 
out into the country. Last Sunday there were seven car 
loads of lumber, one car of shingles and two cars of brick 
and one of lime sidetracked at this station, which will be 
placed in buildings in the town and county as rapidly as 
the carpenters can nail it together.—Ritzville Times. 


THE Wannacut Lake country is still holding out en- 
couragingly. Golden City is a new town in the center of 
this district, and is surrounded with some of the best 
mines of any of the tributaries of the Okanagon. Golden 
City has fifteen houses and others in course of ereciion. 
A drawback to building at present is the high price of 
lumber, which is floated down the Osooyoos Lake and the 
Okanogan River and costs $0 per thousand. 

A Rich GOLD StTRIKE.—Thomas Meagher, who is en- 
gaged in mining on the Swauk, cleaned up $1,400 in nug- 
gets and fine gold. Among the nuggets was one weighing 
sixty-four dollars. He informed the correspondent that 
he had traced the float and had discovered a fine ledge, in 
connection with Mr. Black, which was regarded by them 
at the long sought mother ledge. They first discovered 
decomposed quartz which showed from 200 to 400 colors 
to the pan, and after going through this they struck 
what they regard as the main ledge. This is free milling 
and will assay about 880 to the ton. This gold discovery 
is within twenty-five miles of Ellenburgh and almost 
within sight of the railroad. It is regarded asa most 
important discovery.—Sprague Record. 

Roaca HARBOR in the north end of San Juan Island is 
the most beautiful harbor on Puget Sound. The great 
lime kilns of Puget Sound are there; from them is sup- 
plied the most of the lime used in Washington Territory 
and Oregon. The price at the works is $1.50 per barrel 
retail, or $1.25 wholesale. Immediately adjacent to the 
lime kiln village is the site of the camp at which the 
British maintained a military garrison for many years, 
while at the same time the United States government 
kept a garrison of soldiers at the south end of the island. 
The flags of the two nations floated in menace until King 
Wilhelm decided that the Canadian boundary line was 
north of the island; that is that the main channel was the 
Canal de Haro instead of the Rosario Straits.—North 
Yakima Farmer. 





Firty VESSELS IN TACOMA HARBOR.—The Tacoma 
Ledger of Oct. 10th says: Yesterday was another day of 
remarkable activity on the city front. A gentleman 
prominent in the shipping interests of the city and an 
old habitue of the water front said he had never before 
seen such a busy day at the docks. There were twenty- 
two ocean sailing vessels in port. There were three 
arrivals and two departures of ocean sailing vessels. 
Twenty-eight steamers touched at the wharves, as fol- 
lows: Umatilla, Premier, Olympian, Alaskan, North 
Pacific, T. J. Potter, Idaho, Emma Hayward, Fleetwood, 
Clara Brown, Henry Bailey, Skagit Chief, Nooksack, Sea- 
side, Josephine, Harry Lynn. Zephyr, Sophia, Bessie, 
Estella, Gypsy Queen; tugs, Tyee, Mogul, Blakeley, Rip 
Van Winkle; undergoing repairs, tug Tacoma, Messen- 
ger; building, Western Belle. The total number of ships 
and steamers in port yesterday, fifty, was greater than 
ever before inthe history of Tacoma during any one 
day. 


MINERAL WEALTH IN THE SKAGIT VALLEY.—George 
Bethune of Tacoma, an eminent assayer and mining ex- 
pert who has recently made a tour up the Skagit, is very 
enthusiastic. He says: “I found ledges of excellent iron 
ore running from fifteen to fifty feet wide and the crop- 
pings extending 3,000 feet in length. I secured samples 
of this ore and reduced it and find they run from forty to 
seventy per cent. metallic iron. The ledges are situated 
on the mountain and dip towards the river, affording 
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every facility for cheap mining. The country is well 
timbered with pine and fir sufficient for all mining pur- 
poses. I found magnetic, hematite and carbonate ores. 
They are situated in a schist and are properly a chloride. 
They are all below the coal measures, of which I found 
several of excellent quality, some being a very good 
coking coal, carrying seventy per cent. of fixed carbon. 
Botb coal and iron dip well for the most economical min- 
ing, some of the ledges cropping out within a stone’s 
throw of the river, with a slope that would run it down 
to the very water. The transportation would thus be at 
a minimum of cost. I can see nothing to interfere with 
the cheap manufacture of good coke and merchantable 
pig iron. The Conner Mine is a tremendous body of coal, 
and the Conner Jron Mine is also a fine piece of property. 
I know of no country that affords such a fine field for the 
prospector as does the Skagit. In every gulch I entered 
I found indications in the sandstone and slate of under- 
lying mineral. Specimens of copper I found-on every 
hand, and as for quartz, I traveled over miles of it. The 
whole country, as I say, shows fine possibilities for the 
alert prospector.” 


Alaska. 


BgsivEs her gold and silver interests, Alaska is begin- 
ning to be recognized as possessing great coal fields, and 
the production of coal promises, at no distant day, to 
rank as an industry of no slight importance. Large veins 
of excellent coal is said to have been struck in many 
defferent places along the coast, and a good grade of an- 
tbracite has been discovered at Lituya Bay. It will evi- 
dently not be long ere Alaska’s own resources will make 
the importation of British coal one of the necessities of 
the past on the Pacific Coast. 


Manitoba. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC trains are now running into Win- 
nipeg. The new road has its station in the heart of the 
city, convenient to the business center. 

Tae Government has concluded an agreement with the 
Northern Pacific to build into the Souris district, the new 
line to be aided by a provincial guarantee of bonds to 
the extent of $5,000 per mile. This line will open up 
valuable farming country and render a large coal field 
accessible. 








° 


PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities October 24: 


Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific, common............. 265 27 
- ” fy pl a et 61% 61% 
” - st Mortgage Bonds.116 117 
“ “ 24 “ss * 3 109% 
“ “ 3d “ “ 9834 98%, 
2 “ Missouri Div. “ 108%&int. — 
“ wi P.d’Oreille “* - 108 G: — 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ 45% 7 
o = referred............ 96 98 
-" “ OTe 110 
Oregon & Transcontinental............ 3044 30% 
sa 2 6’s 1922....102% 108 
Oregon Railway & Navigation. .... ooes 94% % 
= > * Ist bonds..... 110% lll 
™ = “ Cons Mtge 5's. 104 10414 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s...... 119 _ 
Northern Pacific Terminals............ 05% 105% 
Oregon Improvement Co............... 73 75 
” - Ist bonds... .105% 105% 
James River Valley Ist’s............... 104 _ 
Spokane & Palouse Ist’s............... 108% — 
Chicago, St. P., Mp’ls & Omaha, com.. 384 38% 
GO ~ QOOTOTTOG.00.0.6...cccccscce. coccs 105% 105% 
Chicago & Northwestern, common....111% 111% 
lo ON sncceccsnccotegsiscorcs 141% 142% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, com.. 66 6644 
ee eae 106% 1074 
Milwaukee, Lake 8S. & Western, com.. 40 50 
oO preter its ac aahhenth.008 66os 91 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, common..... 6% 6% 
i) —_ ie, Jhcbie dh eidhees be 14% 16% 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba..... 102 108% 


* 


FOR HIM WHO WAITS. 


Patience, O mortal! Patience yet awhile! 
Despite the petty pessimist who prates 
Of dolour and of death, joy yet shall come 
To him who waits. 








Tho’ wrecks do strew the main, ships yet shall sail 
Safe over seas, weighed down with golden freights 
That shall make glad again the sad, hurt heart 
Of him who waits. 


Tho’ fierce the fight that Want and Sorrow wage 
With Man upon life’s battlefield, yet fate’s 
Grim visage softens, and she smiles at last 
On bim who waits. 


Patience, O mortal! Patience yet awhile! 
How long so’er thy evils here, the gates 
iglory do but wait to open wide 

For him who waits. 


Goop READING FOR WINTER EVENINGS.—See our ex- 
traordinary offer_on page twenty-nine to readers of Taz 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Take advantage of it. 





Northern Pacitic Railroad 
LANDS FoR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LUW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,350,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - ™ 7,000,000 Acres 
In Montana, . “ “ 19,000,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - ws 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, * 12,000,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


40 COO, OOO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. RK. Co., on easy terms, 
there is an equal amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, free 
to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purcaased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments in stock or cash, with interest at Ret ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west of the Missorui Kiver, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.35 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Uregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five years’ time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

Ten Years’ Time.—Actual settlers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first year the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on t e ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Rastern land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, apply to Pav SCHULZE, General Land Agent, Tacoma, Wash. ‘Ter. 


DO THIS: 


("Send for the follewing named publications, containing illustrations and maps, and describing the finest 
large bodies of fertile Agricultural and Grazing Lands now open for settlement in the United States. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all 4 the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and grazing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to setticrs. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movabies. The publications referred to are as follows: 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and coon Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OE WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unocupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Washington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
and agricultural sections. 
Also Sectional Land Maps of Districts in Minnesota. 

"When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances who contemplate removal to 

a@ new country. 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS _.They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
- MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 
P. B. Seal ethene shiis tet OR CHAS. B. LAMBORN, ee: 
Gene: on n an ommissioner, 
8T. PAUL. MINNESOTA. 


PSiortheDEAF | LAKE ERIE IRON CO., 


mk moun sons Brnead incur MANUFACTURERS OF 
A Sat eg ge FORGINGS, 
Scadwantoor 1th Beit flor lifustentod book of provle FREE CAR AXLES, 
BAR IRON, 
1,000 WATCHES! 


Car Specifications, 
KRE Toagents who will introduce our 


Watches and Jewelry we will give a Watch Free. Send 
your address and 2-cent stamp and be convinced. 


WM. WILLIAMS, 121 Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 











Bridge Bolts, Track Bolts, 
Machine Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


_— 
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~ ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 








WM. LINDEKE. A. H. LINDEKE. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 


SCHURMEIER, 


WIIOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN 





ROBINSON & CARY, 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 


Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Etc., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
sr. PAULI. 


cee eer SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 





The Best Croods inthe Market. 





FAIRBANRS, MORSE & CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


371 & 373 Sibley St., 





F..A. H&ATH, 
Vice-Prest. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


L. M. CLARK, 
Pres. and Treas. 


{HE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


The Oldest Lime Concern in the Nerthweat. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Poreign and American Cements, 
Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, etc., etc. 


Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
Warehouse, Nos. 71 & 72 Lower Levee. 
Office, 170 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PH. KELLY MERCHANTILE (0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Dakota Investment Company, 


Negotiate 7 per cent. First Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Dakota and Minnesota and Guarantee Princi- 
pal and Interest. 


Commenced business in 1880; incorporated in 18%, with a 

paid up capital of $§0,000 and have invested over 

,000 for eastern vanks and individuals without joss. 

ne Company confines its loans to the Red River Vahey. 

On the Dakota side the field embraces the six RED RIVER 

VALLEY Counties, containing 13,583 farms and _ 1,725,243 

acres of improved land, and a population of 83,242—16,650 

more than any other six counties in the rire s 

City loans negotiated. BONDS & WARE TS for sale. 

Correspondence solicited - - 





NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


—aAND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HARD AND SOFT COAL! 


WITH DOCES OF 200,000 CAPACITY 


At Duluth, being the largest and best equipped docks on 
Lake Superior. Sole agente in the Northwest of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company's celebrated 
‘Pittston Coal,” and Hudson Canal Co. and Lack- 
awana & Delaware Coal. 


General Office, Room 40 Globe Building, St. Paul. 


Correspondence solicited. Address 


J. E. MCWILLIAMS, Gen’! Mg’r. 





Established 1860. 
ROHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Si: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL AND IRON CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 
General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A, PUGH, General Manager. 








ALL S HDS FOR FARM 
and 
KINDS OF , GARDEN. 


NORTH STAR SEED STORE, 


ALSO 


ST. PAUL WIRE WORKS. 





Bank and Office Railing, Flower Stands, Window 
Guards, ete., etc. 
Get our preces before buying elsewhere. 
DeCovU & CO., 
Successors to T. M. METCALF, 
21 West Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ELMER & MARSHALL, 


DEALERS IN 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


Fire-Proof Roofing and’ Paint, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 


RUBBER GOODS. 


LARKIN & SMITH, 


Wholesale and Retail 


Crockery, Glassware, Lamps, Etc., 


350 Sibley Street, 
ST. PAUL, - 3 


316 Robert St., St. PAUL. 





MINN. 





L. EISENMENGER, 
Wholesale and Retail 
DM * 3° .4.°D'’S. 


Hotel and Railroad Supplies a specialty. 
455 Wabasha Street, St. PAuL, MINN. 


Reference, Dining Car Department N. P. R. R. Co. 


GEO. B. EVANS, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Room 9 National Ger.-Amer. Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Real Property. Mortgages, Stock and Bonds, Bought and 
Sold. Loans Negotiated. Land Co. Stocks a Specialty. 








One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators 
and all Modern Improvements. 


> “~~. 





MERCHANTS HOTEL § 


F. R. WELZ, Proprietor. 


|= eR Snel rernersers 


Union Depot and Steamboat Landing: 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One block 
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Commercial, Shorthand, German and English Courses. 
Private Instruction, Quick Methods, Thorough Preparation. 


Address W. K. MULLIKEN, Cor. Seventh and Jackson, Sr. Paut. 








Northwestern Sokservatoie of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


i Orchest t Valuable f lasses. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 lessons. ‘Send for Calendar 
and Orehestral instruments. Valuable free c 8. $5 to $1 me RRS MORSE: Sa 


ANNA ©. DREW ECLECTIC COLLEGE. 
Shorthand, « Typewriting, «= Telegraphy. 


Weare constantly receiving applica tons from large business firms for our graduate 
ELV . WILCOX, Manager, 303-309 Jackson St, St. PAwL, Munn. 





Catalogue free. 





Products Always Reliable and Reliahable. 


TACOMA, 


Special attention given to investing money for non-residents in Tacoma Real Estate. 
Tacoma Real Estate, 9 per cent. being guaranteed to the lender. 


Fire Ins. Co., N. Y; A. B. Hull, Morristown, N. J.; 


nati, O.; Fowler National Bank, Lafayette, ind.; OF S.4 National Ban , Fafayette, Ind, 





Joice, Bishop M. E. Church, Cincinnati, O.; Merchants National Bank, Chicago, lil.; 


The St. Paul Trost Company. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID UP. $250,000. 
Guarantee Deposit with State Auditor $100,000. 
Incorporated and operating under State authority and 


supervision, and with perpetual snecession, for 
the Transaction of a General and Safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver and Agent for 
Mortgage Loans. 

A ce 
I C momepenaante solicited from parties desiring to make safe 
Attention is invited to our new Fire and Burglar-Proof 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
with all modern improvements and appliances for se- 


curity and convenience. Individual safes for rent from 
five to forty dollars per annum. 

OrFicers—J.W. Bishop, Prest.; Greenleaf Clark, Vice- 
Prest.; 8. P. McConnell, Sec’y; "Harvey Officer, Att'y. 

Directors—C. D. Gilfillan, Greenleaf Clark. 4 7 
Bishop, E.F. Drake, Wm. Dawson, H_H. aibier. 
Merriam, F. B. Clarke, Peter Berkey, Jas. J. Hill, y bag 
Ramsey, D.C. Shepard, P.H Kelly, A. H Wilder, D. R. 
Noyes, H. P. Upham, C W. Griggs, N. W Kittson. 


SHORTHAND. 


School of Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Standard Systems. 


Lessons Day, Evening, or by Mail. Send for Circulars. 


MISS J. C. HESS, 


Union Block, Sr. PAUL, MINN. 


J. & BROCREINBROUGEd, Jr.. 


- WASH. TER. 


First Mortgage Loans placed on Improved 


C orrespondenc e solicited. 
References by permission: Hon. W. Q. Gresham. Judge U. 8. Circuit Court, Chicago; Roswell-Smith, Esq., Pr res. Century ( 


5o.. N. Y.: 3, Be. tie peport, Esq.. Pres. Continental 
Cit 


zens National Bank, Cincin- 


TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of Navigation, and 
The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 


Look at the following evidences of its growth: 


Population in 1880, 760. - - - - - - Population in 1888, 15,000. 
Assessed value of property in 1880..........: cece cee ce cece eveeeees $517,927 I gs 55 detros Ss EAS 6s 6b 0:4 b49's 6.64.04 46:0.00.00 0.0.00 00-00 4000 1 
Asssessed value of property in 1868, over... ...........ccseeeeeees $5,000,000 EERE ERE Pane Ee EE ee yy ere 
eo A PEPE OS LETTS EL CORTE iin 5 2 seis CHE Yas bis ad 6005 0'0..0 060s csc eacesseede ss 0 
ee a cic es 0b 5s cee des cheb nede eects cewns 212,969 eee rere 
55 bin 6. c.0 bk bg shed RADE SS 48 CREO: 7,005 EES ATOR EER S OS ee ee 2 
ee ina nnnnd ab emsbpede} ss 02 04-600cbsscebe 18,000 aad ee Dio shen sndteeseccdscdecdcesen 6 
Milen.a€ Baileray salbeatany 10 GAWD iia 6 65s Goi cc indice cc ccccccccccccccccccs 136 I I og 6 55.5 550 sc ccc eccccsccscccscoeccs $94,000 
DEE ey GE Fe BOIS ois ain BOE c ccc ccessecececs 2,375 pO ee nee ....$105,000 
ote cca nye cede ce cs cpesed sehel ps ud nceevasadl 6 Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887................... $1,000,000 
RR SU, inn at wamnseb pangs sles 0.tb.a<a tus §iaunee nae Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887................000000eee $90,000 
Feet of Lumber exported in 1887, Over............0.cceeecvecscees 63,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887. . .$250,000 





The Methodist University for Puget Sound has been located at Tacoma, with a bonus given by the citizens of $75,000. 


the Methodist University is not included. 


In the above valuation of school property 


Tacoma is the natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon are aptly termed, and 


it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


Tacoma now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, and is the best location for Manu 


facturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. 


General Manager of the Tacoma Land Company, 


Full printed and written informatinn will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
902 C Street, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. 


NILES TOOL WORKS, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 


Chicago Office, No. 96 Lake St. 


JAS EK. CULLEN, Man’r Chicago Branch. 





We Furnish Complete Equipmemt for Railway, Car, Locomotive and Machine Shop Equipments. 


GEO B. CARPENTER & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

















TWINES AND CORDAGE, 
Rain Proof Covers, 


Awnings, Cotton Goods, 
Wire Rope, Flags & Banners. 


208 South Water Street, Corner Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





AARON FRENCH, Chairman. 
Juuius KE. Frencu, Vice Chairman. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Maron Building. CHICAGO, Pheenix Building. 


Geo. W. Morris, Gen’! Man’r D. C. NoBue, Sec'y & Treas. 
P. N. Faencn, General Superintendent. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 
Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Geshe, Lawn Grasa, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 

115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 





SEEDS 


w orchowses} 104, 106, 108 & 1:0 Michigan St. Orricra, 115 Krxzix Sr. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St, 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 








ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 609 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., proprietors 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every voatety, of service, and built accurately to standard gauges 
and templates. 


Like —e of different engines of same class 
ectly interchangeable 


Passenger and Freight Semin Main Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 


Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 
Illustrated catalogues mney: 9 00 apptiention of customer. 


ORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


OLMSTED & TUTTLE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and Packing 


WASTE. 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
SPRINGFIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 


JAY C. MORSE, 
President. 


The Union Stee! Company, 


Manufacturers of 


ic TEOL 


-——AND-—— 


Bessemer Steel Rails. 


OrFice—302 First National Bank Building. 
Works—Ashland Ave. and Thirty-first St. 


H. A. GRAY, 
Sec. and Treas. 


ROBERT FORSYTH, 
Manager. 








Courteous Treatment 


of his patrons has built up many a man’s fortune. Cor- 
porations which have good common sense realize this 
and make attentive courtesy to the traveling public a 
factor of success and popularity. 

Foremost among railroad companies acting upon the 
conviction that this isa valuable business rule is “The 
Burlington’’—Chicago, Burlington & Northern R. R. All 
inquiries of passengers as to time of trains, stop-over 
privileges, change of cars, routes and connections, will 
be attentively received and politely answered by any 
officer or employe of the road, and all reasonably founded 
complaints of detention, connections missed, loss of bag- 
gage, over-charges, or discourtesy will be promptly in- 
vestigated and ample redress given. For information as 
to routes, tickets, etc., call on local agent or address W. J. 
C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agt.C., B. & N. R. R_ , St.Paul, Minn. 





A French Gentleman, 


Twelve years resident in the United States, offers his 
services as representative of a railroad company or man- 
ufacturing concern at the Paris Exposition of 1889. Has 
the acquaintance of leading business houses in France, 
Belgium and Switzerland. Was formerly in official posi- 
tion under the French Government. Understands thor- 
oughly the resources of the Northwest and will under- 
take to organize an emigration movement of farmers or 
skilled workmen. Highest references. Address France, 
care NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 


Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


The Rice Self-Teaching Music System is the best ever 
invented; simple and easily learned. The great numbers 
now in use are the best testimonials of its merit. Their 
advertisement appears in this issue. 
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IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and ‘honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

a9” Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. 0. SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANELIN, PA. 





EQUIPMENT OF 


Machine and Railway Shops. 


My propositions cover Baginee. Boilers, Cold Rolled Iron 
or Steel Shafting, Adjustable Self-oiling Hangers, Com- 
pression ( ‘ouplings, Split or Solid Pulleys, Iron and Wood- 
working Machinery, Foundation Drawings, everything 
delivered at the shops to be eq juipped, i, located, started, 
not to be accepted or paid for until running satisfactorily. 
In this way only can parties purchasin bp in advance 
just what the entire cost will be and »out bills for 

“extras,” which are usually numerous at * e end of such 
jobs. 

I have in this way equipped many railway and car 
shops, and I know of no instance in which entire satis- 
faction has not been given. Terms of payment made 
satisfactory. 

Eastern Agent, J. A. FAY & CO., Cincinnati. 


GEORGE PLACE, 
Late the Geo. Place Mach. Co., 121 Chambers St., N. Y. 


FAYETTE BROWN, Receiver 


--—OF— 


BROWN, BONNELL & CO. 


Principal Office and Works, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 
Chicago Office and Agency, Phenix Building, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LECOIW ann SLL, 


Bars, Sheets, Plates, Angles, Channels, 
Beams, Angle Splices, Links and Pins, 
Nails, Spikes, Washers, ete. 
Also Universal Plates and Heavy Bridge Bars. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 83 Front Street. 


Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE C0. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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REFINED OILS 
~« AND GASOLINE. 


Diamond Deod. 68° 
Naphtha 

Redistilled Naphtha. 

an agg Deod. 74° 
Gasolin 

Hedistiiled 85° to 9S 


Siner ‘Spray Oil. 
Ruby Light Oil. = 
Diamond Light Oil. 

And all standard grades = 

of bestilluminating oils 










LUBRICATING OILS. 


Extra Diamond Valve 
Oil. Diamond Cylinder — 
Oil. Imperial Machine — 
Oil. Diamond Engine — 
Oil. Kasterine Oil. Im- 
perial Castor Oil. it 

ey" les of 30° to 

8. Amber. Also 
Tightand Dark Filtered 


. Independent Sete of Siahoaianiels and its er 
Railroad Cylinder, ‘Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 


Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


AND 


Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 


BP AUTOMS TIC 
NATHAN 
M'F'G CO.N™. 


Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers of all Kinds. 


For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses. 
GRESHAM AUTOMATIC Send to Headquarters for Illustrated Catalogue. 
RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 


“VOLUNTEER” 
LUBRICATOR. 


THE STANDARD LUBRICATING on OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 
Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; OOLD TEST, 10° to 16° BELOW ZERO, 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at aN em 


af the year. ae 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads 
semonstrate 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


Setersoces furnished on spplication, GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 


OAS, MILLER, Pres't snd Gen’ ee FRANELIN, PA. 


LEFFEL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel, 





These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to give MORE POWER with LESS 

WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFEL & 60., 


Springfield, Ohio, 
Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 


(ee eee 





BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires, 
Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. . Pit Cars, Dump Cars, Iron Cars, ete. 


BUDA, - - - ILLS. 
Chicago Office, 607’ PHENIX BUILDING. 


= - 


SASF ROE eg 
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THE FARMER FEEDETH ALL. 
My lord rides through his palace gate, 
My lady sweeps along in state, 
The sage thinks long on many a thing, 
And the maiden muses on marrying; 
The minstrel harpeth merrily. 
The sailor ploughs the foaming sea, 
The huntsman kills the good red deer 
And the soldier wars without a fear. 
But fall to each what’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all. 


Smith hammereth cheerily the sword, 
Priest preacheth pure and holy word, 
Dame Alice worketh broidery well, 
Clerk Richard tales of love can tell, 
The tap-wife selis her foaming beer, 
Dan Fisher fisheth in the mere, 

And courtiers ruffle, strut and shine, 
While pages bring the Gascon wine, 
But fall to each what’er befall, 

The farmer he must feed them all. 


Man builds his castles fair and high, 

Whatever river runneth by, 

Great cities rise in every land, 

Great churches show the builder's hand, 

Great arches, monuments and towers, 

Fair palaces and pleasing bowers, 

Great work is done be't here and there, 

And well man worketh everywhere, 
But work or rest, whate’er befall, 
The farmer he must feed them all, 

—Charles G. Leland. 


A Cheap Telephone. 


The American Farmer gives the following direc- 
tions for making a cheap telephone: To make a good 
and serviceable telephone, good from one farm house 
to another, only requires enough wire and two cigar 
First select your and make a hole 
about half an inch in diameter in the center of the 
bottom of each, in each of the 


boxes. boxes, 


and then place one 


houses you wish to connect; then get five or ten 
pounds of common stove pipe wire, make a loop in 
one end and pull it through the hole in your cigar box 
and fasten it with a nail; then draw it tight to the 
other box, supporting it when necessary with a stout 
cord. You can easily run your line into the house by 
boring a hole through the glass. Support your boxes 
with slats nailed across the window, and your tele- 
phone is complete. The writer has one that is two 
hundred yards long, and cost forty-five cents, that 
will carry music when the organ is played thirty feet 
away in another room. Its success depends upon the 
tightness with which the wire is stretched. If the 
distance is long it may be supported on intermediate 
poles. 


The Trefoil. 

A writer in the St. James Gazette says: It is 
erally known that the three-leaved clover is an em- 
blem of the Trinity, the legend being that St. Patrick 
first used it to illustrate how three separate objects, 
such as its leaves, could yet form one. But, accord- 
ing to J. B. Freidreich, it was a very ancient symbol, 
expressing religion among the ancient Germans as 
setting forth the three grades of druids, bards and 
neophytes. And as one legend or myrth or supersti- 
tion begets many, so there grew from this a number, 
which, however, all refer to the clover with four 
leaves, the rarity of which gave rise to the belief that 
it would bring good luck to the one who carried it. 

When sitting in the grass we see 
A little four-leaved clover, 


"Tis luck for thee and luck for me, 
Or luck for any lover. 


gen- 


It is believed in the Tyrol that if any one has ‘‘a 
turn” for magic he can acquire the art of working 
wonders easily enough if he only searches for and 


finds the four-leaved clover on St. John’s Eve. In the 
Passierthal the peasants believe that if a traveller 
should at this time fall asleep lying on his back by a 
certain brook, there will come flying a white dove, 
bearing a four-leaved clover, which he lets fall on the 
sleeper’s breast. Should he awake before it fades 
and at once put it into his mouth, he will acquire the 
power of becoming invisible at will. 

A stranger superstition related in Wolf’s Zettschrift 
Jur Deutsche Mythologie, is to the effect that if, 
while a priest is reading theservice, any one can, un- 
known to him, lay a four-leaved clover on his mass- 
book, the unfortunate clergyman will not be able to 
utter a word; he will stand stock still and bewildered 
until the person who has played the trick pulls his 
robe. Then he can proceed. When all is over the 
man who regains his “‘four-leaf” will always have 
luck at all kinds of gambling. If he has a tendency 
to ten-pins in America, or to nine-pins if it be in Ger- 
many, he makes a “‘ten-strike” or alle neune every 
time he rolls a ball. 

It would seem by this that, though the trifolium is 
a religious symbol, the four-leaf smacks of a darker 
influence. If the bearer or wearer of a four-leaf 
clover should come across witch work or any un- 
canny performance he can detect and spoil it all un- 
harmed. 

If a man loves a woman (or vice versa) and can 
obtain two four-leaved clovers, and induce her to eat 
one while he himself swallows the other, mutual love 
is sure to result. Nay, according to very good gypsy 
authority, even a trin-patrini kas, or three-leaved 
clover, will have this effect. Moreover, it is advisable 
on all occasions when you make a gift to anybody, no 
matter what it is, to conceal in it a clover, since it 
will render the gift doubly acceptable. 








Fast Mail Line with Vestibule Trains between Uhica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Trans-Continental Route between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and the Pacific Coast. 

Great National Route between Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 
5,750 Miles of Road reaching al! principal 
lllinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Missourian 


ints in 
Dakota. 


For maps, time-tapies, rates of passage and [reight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the Cmicaaeo 
MILWAUKEX & Str. PauL KAiLWAY, or to any Railroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 
R. MILLER, 

General Manager 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 
For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut Ratt 
Way COMPANY, write to H. G. Hagan, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





a 
OYFUL News for Boys and Girls!! Young 
and Old!! A NEW INVENTION just pat 
ented for Home use! 

Fret and Seroll Sawing, Turning, Boring, 
Drilling, Grinding, Polishing, Screw Cutting. 
¥rice $5 to $50. Sendé cents for 100 pages. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass, 





Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City Ry. 


(MINNESOTA & NORTHWESTERN.) 
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~¢A a a SCOTT Bm. & CO, aurFALD. 
Limited Tratns between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS anp CHICAGO. 
Connections made for 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, Baltimore, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Indianapolis, Peoria, Louisville, 
and all potnts East and South. 
Direct Line to 
St. Louis, Dubuque, Kansas City, Des Moines, 
Leavenworth, Lyle, Marshalltown, 
and all potnts South ‘and West. 
Only Line in the West running 
“MANN BOUDOIR CARS,” 
C. ST. P. & K. C. 
Sleepers and Buffet Smoking Cars 
on all Night Trains. 
Parlor Chair Cars and Elegant Combination Coaches 
on all Day Trains. 





For full information apply at nearest Railroad Ticket 


Office, or 
J. HANLEY 
Traffic seers St. Paul, Minn. 








The St.Paul Duluth R. R. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 


QUICKEST IM TIME BY OVER 3 HOURS. 
3 TRAINS DAILY EACH WAY 3 


The **Limited runs daily and consumes only five hours between 
the Twin Cities and Puloth, making But Three 
Stops en-route. 
Close Connection made in Union Depot, Duluth, with 
Trains of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad. 


Avoid Omnibus Transfers by taking This Line. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 


WHICH INGLUDE MEALS AND BERTHS ON STEAMERS 
Are made via Duluth to all points East reached by lake 
lines and their rail connections. Tickets can be procured 

oing by lake, or lake and rail, and _returnin ail rail if 
esired. Tickets can be pure! hased, Sleeping Accom- 
modations and Berths on Steamers secured, and further 
a had by calling on or addressing ‘the following 


BN. AUSTI 


City Ticket yeelyy % Nicoliet House Hlosk, Minneapolis. 
City Ticket Agent, 173 E. Thea 8t., St. Paul. 
W. H. FisHErR, General Superintendent. G. F. COPELAND, 


Assistant Superintendent. E. F. Dopcs, General Ticket 
a. P. A. RocKWELL, Assistant General Ticket Agent. 


. Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie 


a. 
oo and Atlantic 


Minneapolis and Pacific Railways. 


Minneapolis Passenger Depot, 2d St. and 4th Ave. N. 



















. L Arrive 
M, 8. Ste M&A Ry. stinnenpolis. Minneapolis 
Wisconsin Mail and Express. 700 a m 5:50 p m 
St. Croix Falls Express...... 4:0 pm 9:45am 
ML &P. Ry. 
Dakota Mail and E 4 
Painesville Hxpressinns de Swea 10208 & 


All trains dail gs aan. City office, corner 
Washington and st Ave. S 
JNO. G. TAYLOR, 
nger 


General Passe and eked Agent. 
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SOLID GOLD WATCHES FREE ! 


We, the Publishers of this paper will give away abeoiutely I Free! 510,00 
Ss -—> uine Solid Gold Stemwinding and Stemsetiing Watches (in order 








































» get new subscribers and agents) to 50,000 persons as stated in our ad- 
vertisement in our paper. These Watches come in Ladies’ or Gents’ 
size, Hunting Case or open face, in 25 different styles of cases. Each and 
every Watch will be warranted and guaranteed by us and an American 
Watch Ce, who have been doing business in this Country for the last 
2 years, to be ty class in every particular and to run and keep correct 
time for 5 i ‘ar also that each and every Watch mentioned above 
are genuine 14k. Solid Gold, or we will forfeit $1,000 to any School, 
Church or Charitable Institution in the United States. 
This is certainly one of the grandest offers ever pele by 
any living publisher. Hew cau we deo all of this ¢ 
This is a Te that thousands who read our advertise- 
ment will ask; we answer—Easily Enough! and in 
order to make “everything pertectly gee. to you, wer 
the following bona-jide explanation. au 
National reputation spend each year z.. ee UdO to $00. $50,000 
in advertising to make known their publication and in- 
crease their advertising patronage. Of course, no paper 
can possibly make money, or even exist without advertis- 
ing. Pepecquentiy by giving away absolutely Free 50,000 
Solid Gold Watches (and more if our Subscribers and 
gents demand them) we expect to get the largest circula- 
tion of any Family publication in tae werld! Our 
point is after we vet a certain circulation we can command 
sily from $28 to $0 an inch from advertisers for space in 
our paper—(there’s Millions of Dollars imadvertising)—to 
say nothing about the income from subscriptions. See? 
Then it will be only a question of time with proper 
management and square, honest and truthful statements 
to our subscribers that we will be friends with every person 
intheland. Then again, we know that our elegant Solid 
Vatches and our paper will give such perfect 
; — we willget as much as Sto 100 new sub- 
y town where our paper goes, and as there 
thing jike 55,000 towns in America, you can easily 
see what an immense circulation we are sure to build up. 
Remember we are after a large Circulation! Wemust 
have it: Even thous it costs Two Millions of Dollars! Otherwise our enterprise would be a dead 
failure. We consider our paper the most reliable and popular Home publication that is —— in this 
country. You’ say so too, when you see it. It is a complete family paper in every way. Each issue is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated, containing several conrplete and serial stories of fascinating in- 
terest, and a rich variety of funny sketches, anecdotes, news, condensed notes on fashion, art, indust- 
ries, literature, &¢., and stands conspicuous among the illustrated journals of America. When the New 
York World, Heratd, Times, Tribune and other papers have an income of over One Million Dollars 
each year, why can't we have the same thing? Has a man ever done anything yet that another one 
couldn’t do? Any person with money to invest, can make money! Isn’t this true? “Now, re: ad the follow- 
ing and secure one of the greatest bargains ever known or heard of on the face of the Globe! 


OUR CRAND 30 DAYS OFFER! 


Upon receipt of a One Dollar Bill, Postal Note, Express FE Order, 
Registered Fa <4 or P.O. Money Order we will send you by return mail, 
postage paid, Absolutely Free, asa Premium. This beansiful and elegant 
Stem-winder as illustrated here, and our paper One Year Free of 
charge. This advertisement may never appear again SoC ‘at It Out! Nothing 
is gained by correspondence as everything is fully described above. Reter- 
ence: All Newspaper Publishers, any Mercantile Agency, Bank, Merchant 
or Express Agent in this city. Extra! We will send Six of these Pre- 
méiums and Six Copies of our paper for One V ear to a club of six persons for 
$5. Perhaps you can get Five gf your friends to join you and thus get your 
own Premium and paper Free? A very ES propria ee hristmas precew: 
Addresg THE AMERICAN FA ’ 169 Fulton St., N. 








DR. HORNE’S 


Flectro-Magnetic Belts 


- The Grandest Triumph of Electric Science—Sei- 
— ificall d d Practically Applied. 
Best Scientific entifically Made and Practically Appli 


Medicmrits. DISEASE CURED WITHOUT MEDICINES 
IT WILL CURE ' Lan Mev gaihye Man itee Sacer” Bey Kheumaticm, 
Emisclons, Asthma tteart Sonatipation, - 


iseases, Torpid Liver, Gout, Ex 
ligestion, W: 





Obie one genuine and used by permission. NOTE the following who have been 

phy er <4 a land, K. 8. Parker and J. M. Haslett, all on Board of Trade, Cote 

orehae Yards; Budd Doble, the great horseman; aC Woodley, ¥ D., 
W Bellas, M . D., Mormontown, lowa; Lemuel Milk, Kank lu udge I 

N. sain Begect erville, Li Sipbote, supt. city Water works South Bend, Ind.; Robt. R. ‘Sampson, n, Chicago 
post office; L. . McMichael, M.D., Buffalo, B: 3 Y.—“Yo t has accomplished | what no other remed + 


steady ne ervesand comfortable sleepatnight.” Robt. yeai: NERY East 39th Street New York te. 
SEER RI a =, 


nm as ze ELECTRO. 
K 
reco Eee cH 
ar e austin, 
Lona Co wile 5 Mamere 4443 - chronic diseases of bot ~ 4 
rful, Durable, ee tat aye Contains 23 to100 d 
ible and Avoid frauds. lectri ABA’ 


roved, cheapest, ntifie 
Ia SESS WELT Pou Biskanee Fate tnd, 6 oaective MADICAL HLT 


aacuemrcm a aay, be reial agency, OTAvo: id bogus companies with many aliases and 
wholesale ae * vChieseo! wholesale druggists, Sanjess. im imitations. BLECTRIC TRUSSES FOR «5 
Francisco and Ch 9,000 eured. Send stamp for illustrated pamp 


DR. W. J. ‘HORNE Inventor, {91 Wabash Avenue, 











shown them to those who may have called, they yore y ay 


1p GOL 
it is peasibleto make this t offer, sending the S@ Lb 







SO: SEWING. MACH INE 


685% Selid Gold Watch 

Sold for $100 until lately. 

» Best $85 watch in the world. Per- 

| fect eeoee, Warranted. Heavy 
Solid G 


e establish trade in all 













» we will send 
rose to one person in each 






cases of equal value,. 
son in each locality’ can secure one 
FRED, B. How is this possivle? We 
answer—we want one person in each locali- 
ty, to keepin their homes, and show to those 
who call, a complete line of our valuable and 
very useful Hlousehold Samples. 
~ These samples, as well as the watch, we 

and after you have kept them in your home for 2 months and 


yreall at your home, and after 




















locality, the 


Pvery best sewing-machine made in the 
world, with all the attachments. We will 
also send free a complete line of our costly 
Band valuable art samples. In return we ask 

that you show what we send, to those who 





watch and COST LV samples free, as the showing 4 ~ samples in 
any locality, always results in a large trade for us; after our samples have 
@ locality fora month or two we usually tfrom B1000 to 
$5 In trade from the surrounding country. This, the most nero 
fal offer ever known, is made in order that our samples may be placed 

once where they can be seen, all over America. Write at once, and — 
sure of the @nee Reader, it will be hardly any trouble for you to show 
the samples to those who may call at your home and your reward will be 
most satisfactory. A postal card on which to write us costs but & cent and 
after yow know all, if you do not care to go further, why no harm js done, 
But if you de send your address at once, you can secure FR EE -m 


TY san id watches in — mena and our large line of — 
e: 
Georre Stinson Me te Co. Pox 104 Perdana, Main 


















capital required. Plain, brief instructions 
given. Those who write to us at once can 
secure free the best sewing-machine in 
. and the finest line of works of 
igh art ever shown together in America. 
Box 397, Augusta aime. 
















“I’m going into politics,” said the dentist. “Going to 
get at the root of it?” “No, I'm going to take the stump.” 
“Gum off; that’s tooth in,” 





INFORMATION ABOUT THE NORTHWEST 


If you want to know all about Winnipeg, the com- 
mercial capital of the Canadian Northwest, send 15 
cents for the October, 1888, number of Tur Nortu- 
WEST MAGAZINE. 

If you want information relative to Montana send 
15 cents for the September number of Tak Norra- 
WEST MAGAZINE. Missoula, the natural business 
center of Central Montana, and the wonderful Bitter 
Root Valley profusely illustrated. 

If you want to know all about the best new regions 
for farmers and business men in Washington Terri- 
tory, send 15 cents for the August number of Tur 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE; contains illustrations of 
Cheney, Sprague, North Yakima, Puyallup, Union- 
town, Pallman, Rosalia, Oakesdade, Medical Lake, 
Lewiston, farm scenes, hop ranches, ete., ete. 

If you want to know a}! about Ashland, Northern 
Wisconsin’s flourishing metropolis and lake port, 
send fifteen cents for the June number of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 

If you want to know all about Portland, Oregon, 
and Great Falls, Montana, send twenty-five cents for 
the May number of Tok NorTHwest MAGAZINE. 
Seventy handsome engravings illustrate this issue. 

If you want to know all about the city of Seattle 
and the Puget Sound Country, with its mild winters 
and cool summers, its lumber, coal, iron, ocean com- 
merce and agricultural valleys, send twenty-five 


cents for the April number of THe Noneuwest 
MAGAZINE. 


If you want to know all about the beauty, prosper- 
ity and recent remarkable growth of the city of St. 
Paul, and the scenes of the winter carnival, send 
twenty-five cents for our Carnival number, February, 


1888. This is a special double number, profusely 
illustrated. 


If you want to know all about North Dakota, its 
towns, farms, scenery and people, send fifteen cents 
for the January, 1888, number of Tuk NorTHWEST 
MAG@AzINnE. This is our new Dakota immigration 
number, and is profusely illustrated. 


Address, 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Sr. Pau, MINN. 





Lewis & Dryden’s Official Railway Guide. 


A complete index to the transportation system of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and British Col- 
umbia, with valuable maps and descriptive articles, by 
mail, 10 cents. Published monthly at Portland, Oregon. 


Rapid Growth “ Spokane Falls. 


Spokane Falls, W.T., is coming to the front more rapidly 
than any city in the Northwest Pacific slope. Her growth 
and the rapid increase in values are permanent. The 
mining, lumbering, farming, grazing, manufacturing and 
other interests are rapidly pouring their wealth into her 
coffers. I.8. Kaufman & Co., the oldest real estate deal- 
ers in the place, have made fortunes for many of their 
outside customers, by making careful and judicious in- 
vestments for them, and are ready to make others happy. 
Best of references furnished if desired. 


Webster, the New Spokane Falls Suburb. 


The popular Webster tract lies one and one-half miles 
northwest from the city of Spokane Falls, W. T., sloping 
gently towards the beautiful Spokane River which ad- 
joins Webster on the southwest, and lying as it does 210 
feet above the river, the location is a healthful one and 
the scenery unsurpassed. The prairie at Webster is 
smooth and for many months of the year represents one 
grand flower garden, dotted here and there as it is with 
very many beautiful evergreen trees. The second depot 
from Spokane Falls in the Seatle direction via 8. L. 8. & E. 
will be located at Webster, the first being located at “Alta 
Vista. The river at Webster furnishes 5,000 horse power. 
One can readily read the wonderful future of the city of 
Spokane falls and vicinity. Denver City, Colorado, reach 
es from ite center six miles in every possible direction; 
so will Spokane and Webster in the near future, and with 
her thousands of intelligent people, with her beautiful 
homes on efther side of her grand avenues, her hundreds 
of busy mercantile houses, and with her many active 
factories be no small factor in the building up of one of 
the most powerful business centers of the Northwest, 
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The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 











Acquaintance and experience have value. 





THOMAS DOWSE, 
Real Estate and Investments, 





DULUTH, MINN. 


Offices of THOMAS Dowse—25x115 and 25x45 feet. 
“The finest Real Estate Offices in the U. 8.” 


Cor. Superior St. and Fourth Ave. W., Opp. Opera House. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


JAMES F. HOLMES. JAMES B. HOLMES. ¥. MEYER. 


JTAWIVIEESS &. ELOLMMES & CoO., 


— —DEALERS IN— 


REAL ESTATE, 


RED LAKH FALLS, - MINNESOTA. 
We sel! lotsa in “Railroad Addition” to Red Lake Falls, and investors are invited to call and look over our list and 
get prices and terms before purchasing elsewhere. 
We also sell lots in Fertile and Twin Valley. These towns are located on the new line, the Duluth & Manitoba, in 
Polk and Norman counties. 


We offer spécial inducements to parties who will build on lots purchased of us. 


Correspondence solicited. Orrice: Holmes Block, opposite Depot. 


TACOMA, The Commercial Metropolis of Washington Ter. 


GEORGE W. TRAVER, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent. 


Office, Hotel Fife Block, - ‘ 


Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Investments Made and Loans Negotiated for Non-residents. 


References: Hon. J. N. Dolph, U. 8. Senator, Washington, D. C.; 


' Hon. Eugene Semple, Governor Washington 
Territory; F.T. Olds, capitalist, Tacoma, W J 


Correspondence solicited. 





E. A. KREIDLER, 
(Late Register United States Land Office). Land Lawyer. Deals in, 
Selects and Locates Government and Railroad Land. 


EH. A. KREIDLER & CO., 


MILES CITY, MONTANA, 


REAL ESTATE, LIVE STOCK BROKERS AND LOANS. 


Having been supplied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give s ial attention 
* to locating and buying Railroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Billings and Fort Buford Reservation. 


FRED M. KREIDLER, 
Notary Public. 





CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


SUL RIVER, MOW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, 224111 and Ward on Line WM. FP. R- R- 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 








Established 1856. 


G. A. MARINER & CO., 
81 SOUTH CLARK 8T., Top Floor, CETICACHO 


ASSAYERS & ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of all KINDS, 
‘including ORES, COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 


FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 
Samples by mail or express will receive prompt and 
careful attention. WRITE FOR TERMS. 


The Dollar He Referred To. 


“Jones,’’ said one traveling man to another, “are you 
worth a dollar?” 

“IT am.” 

“Ah—giad to hear it. Could you accommodate me with 
a loan of it?” 

“Why, yes; just keep it.” 

“Keep it!” 

“Yes; the dollar I referred to in the one I loaned you a 
couple of weeks ago.” 








CURRENT ANECDOTES. 


“The world is mine!’ exclaimed the tragedian in 
“Monte Cristo,” and the comedy man, waiting for eight 
weeks’ back salary, murmured faintly: “Cut me off a 
piece of.New York, please.” 





HOME LIFE. 
Wife—“What isthe matter, John? You are the most 
impatient man I ever saw.” 
Husband (struggling to button his shirt)—‘‘I can't find 
this dinged buttonhole.” 
Wife (placidly)—“Have you looked under the bureau 
for it.""—Harper’s Bazar. 





NOT 8O VERY GOOD. 
Mother—“Johnny, you musn’t play with Willie Hill any 
more.” 
Johnny—‘Why not, mamma?” 
Mamma—" Because he is a bad little boy.” 
Jobnny—“Well, mamma, I ain’t so doggon good myself 
that you ought to be kicking.— Washington Critic. 





HE WAS SORRY. 

An infant Duluthian whose purposes are somewhat re- 
mote from arduous toil, but who had carried in some 
wood for his mamma one day recently, was bidding her 
good night. 

Mamma-—‘Have you been a good boy to-day?” 

Hopeful—“ Yes’m.” 

Mamma—“Couldn’t you be better to-morrow if you 
should try hard?”’ 

Hopeful, thoughtfully—“I don’t think so.” 

Mamma—“Havn't you done anything to-day that you 
are sorry for?” 

Hopeful, slowly and seriously—*I’'m sorry I worked so 
hard on that wood pile.”—Dutluth Paragrapher. 


THE COON DOG’S MISTAKE. 


One sunny Sabbath morning the late Rev. Samuel Ham- 
ilton found himself preaching to an attentive congrega- 
tion in a Kentucky town. It so happened that a drunken 
man strayed like a black sheep into the fold; but no one 
objected and things ran smoothly enough. Presently a 
small dog entered at the open door and trotted down the 
aisle till it reached the front of the pulpit, when it set upa 
furious barking at the minister. The tipsy man, with the 
utmost gravity, arose and walked steadily down the aisle 
to where the dog was barking. Seizing the animal by the 
neak, he held him up before the congregation for a mo- 
ment, and then, shaking him furiously, he broke out 
with: “Tree a preacher, will you, you d—n fool pup.” 
This was too much for Mr. Hamilton. He could not re- 
strain his laughter and he took his seat, not being able to 
dismiss his congregation.—Philadelphia Press. 





DIGNIFIED COURTSHIDs 


A pretty Boston schoolma’am 
Anda youth of mien sedate, 

Were parting in the evening 
Beside the garden gate. 


His hand and heart he'd offered 
In a grave and sober way, 

And she with quiet dignity 
Had named the happy day. 


He lingered at the gate with her 
And said in actents low: 
‘There is a little favor 
I would ask before I go. 


A favor never asked before, 
Sweet maiden it is this: 

A lover’s privilege, that is all, 
A sweet betrotha! kiss.” 


“If you wait,” the maiden whispered, 
With her color rising high, 
*Till I remove my spectacles 


I'll willingly comply.” 
—Boston Courier. 





BECASE, WHEREIN AND WHEREFORE. 


There is acolored congregation of Methodists who until 
a couple of months ago were led in the paths of rectitude 
by a very young preacher. He was a fluent son of Ham, 
and the length of the words he hurled at his hearers was 
only limited by the amount of oxygen he could take into 
his lungs at one effort. This was all very well for a time, 
but when the elders of the church saw that the argu- 
ments adduced did not draw the erring ones nearer to the 
big white throne, a change was decided upon, and a com- 
mittee of one was appointed to ask forthe preacher's 
resignation. When the errand had been stated, the 
preacher indignantly asked what the congregation ex- 
pected for nothing. “Wa'al now, doan yo’ see, we duz 
zent expect——” “Isn’t my character away up yan above 
procrastination?’ ‘‘No trouble ’bout dat, but, sah, yer 
isn’t fur enuf eddicated to——” “Kain’t I talk conflu- 
ently enuf ter suit de most rapashus?” “Dat’s it, chile; 


dat’s it; hole right on whar y’ar now. Yo’ kin talk and 
yo’ kin talk, but yo’ doan’t show wharein.” The resigna- 
tion was handed in directly.—Kansas City Star. 
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whee hee INESY Dey oc CO., 


REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


Spokane Falls, Washington Territory. 





Spokane Falls, the metropolis of Eastern Washington, has a water-power more extensive than that of Minneapolis, 


and is now the trading center of a rich agricultural district and a mining region containing the richest mineral deposits in the United States. 
Spokane Falls property, which can now be made at reasonable prices, are absolutely safe and pay enormous returns. 


distance, and invite correspondence. 


Investments in 
We undertake investments for parties a at 


We have some of the choicest business property in the heart of the city; acre tracts contiguous to the city, and manufacturing sites, with and without water- 
power, on our lists, and solicit correspondence and inquiry from Eastern parties. 
Thousands of acres of choice agricultural land in the Palouse country and the Big Bend, improved and unimproved, at prices ranging from $5 to $15 an acre. 
Plats and prices of Northern Pacific Railroad lands in Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 


2 


REFERENCES : ( First National Bank, 


§ Traders National Bank, t Spokane Falls. 


A. A. NEWBERY & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS. 


TACOMA, Washington Territory, Western Terminus Northern Pacific R. R 


TACOMA shows the lowest death rate of any city 
in the Union, and is the best lighted, graded and 
drained city on the North Pacific Coast. 

TACOMA has the finest of educational facilities, 
and a populatton of 20,000 law abiding, industrious 
home winners. 

TACOMA is not a ‘‘Boom City,” but a rapidly 
growing mercantile manufacturing center. 

TACOMA has shipped 10,000,000 bushels of wheat 
this season and will ship 12,000,000 bushels next win- 


TACOMA REAL ESTATE. 





ter. The commerce of the world is safe in our har- 
bor every day in the year. 

TACOMA will ship 150,000,000 feet of the best 
lumber in the world this year. The coal mines trib- 
utary are inexhaustible, and mountains of the finest 
of iron ore are now being worked by experienced and 
wealthy owners. 

TACOMA is not handicapped by any great body 
of fresh water around its suburbs, to shut off its trib- 
utary farming country, but has beautiful and safe 





small lakes within thirty minutes drive of the city 
where fishing and boating may be enjoyed by any so 
inclined. 

TACOMA has a better foundation for permanent, 
material prosperity than any city in the United States 
and the sickly whine which comes from some of her 
jealous neighbors will develop into a wail of despair 
as they note Tacoma’s daily growing supremacy, by 
virtue of inherent merit and determination to utilize 
her advantages. 


To all of which I subscribe myself, yours truly, 





‘SEATTLE, 


J.H. HALL, 


115 South Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


‘Lhe New ZWorEe cof the Facifiic. 


Population 1880, 3,533. 


The Steamship and the Railroad Center of the Northern Pacific. 


Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. 


free of cost to you. 


In 1886, 10,400. On January, 1888, 19,116, and the population July 1, 1888 nearly 25,000. 


The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America. 


We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 


We have Business and Residence 


Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


The Real Estate and Money Brokers of the Pacific, 


REFERENCES: First National Bank and Merchants National Bank of Seattle. 


Post Building, SEATTLE, WASH TER. 





C. &. BIGGIN E, 


Missoula EFreal Eistate. 


Business and Residence Property for Sale on Easy Terms. 


Correspondence by mail solicited. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. 








A new industry has lately sprung up on this north- 
west coast since the arrival of the fishermen in their 
smacks from Gloucester, Massachusetts, who will en- 
deavor toreap a good harvest from the fishing grounds 
in the vicinity of Puget Sound. The other day 150 
tons of halibut were shipped from Tacoma to St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Boston and New York. The fish 





which were in fine condition, were packed in refriger- 
ator cars and it is intended to dispatch consignments 
east every two weeks, and to supply the markets 
there as cheaply as the Gloucester fishermen now do. 
Special arrangements have been made with the Nor- 
thern Pacific and in due course of time daily ship- 
ments will take place, since many more smacks are 





enroute, and others will follow. The development of 
our fisheries at our doors should be encouraged in 
every possible way, for a profitable trade can be 
worked up in Montana, Nebraska, Idaho and our in- 
land empire, and in building up a new country the 
more variety of occupation there is the better for the 
laboring classes.—Portland Journal of Commerce. 
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UNDER THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


St. Peter (to applicant)—“You say you are an editorial 
writer on a New York newspaper?” “Yes sir.”” “Step 
inte the elevator, please.” (Steps in)—“‘How soon does it 


ro up? “It doesn't go up, it goes down.’ —Epoch. 





Brown (taking Robinson home)—“What d'ye spose your 
wife'll say t'morrer morning, Robinson?” 

“She'll shay hat and silk dresh, 
boy, an b’gosh she won't shay ‘em 
either.— Texas Siftings. 


hic 


Robinson hic) new 


Browny, ole 


more nonce, 


Following is rather a neat morsel of repartee: A Boul- 
der butcher met a patron on the street Saturday evening 
and grasping him by the hand exclaimed: ‘Jim, how are 
I'm delighted to meet you.”” “The joy is mutual,’ 
repliedJim. “You've been meating me for three months 
without pay and if you are so pleased with what you 
have done you may keep right on."’—Boulder (Mont,) Age 


you? 


: 
e. 
\ 





HE WAS TOO PREVIOL 


Lt 


Mother-in-Law, to son-in-law, who has accompanied her 
to the depot and is forcing himself to look mournful on 
the oceasion of her departure: “Your sadness, my dear 
Charles, goes to my heart. Luckily I have not yet bought 
my ticket. Let us go back. I'll stay with you six or eight 
weeks longer.” 

Mistress (to cook)—“Your name, Mary, and my daugh- 
ter's being the same makes matters somewhat confusing. 


Now, how do you like, say, the nameof Bridget?” Cook: 
“Shure, mam, an’ it’s not mesilf that’s particular... Oim 
willun to call the leddy onythin’ yez loike.”—N. ¥. World. 


A BOOMERANG. 


He (a new arrival at country hotel to unknown lady)— 
“Aw, bave you been long a captive in this—er—men- 
agerie?”’ 


She—* You can hardly call me a captive; perhaps keeper 
would be better, for Iam the wife of the showman and 
have to help feed the animals.""—Harper’s Bazar. 


said the undertaker, “‘it is about time to close 

Have you heard of any change in the condition 
of Mr. Simpson since noon?” “No, sir,’ replied the boy, 
“except that they've just turned off the doctors and 
called ina Christian Scientist." “James,’’ rejoined his 
employer, shaking his head gioomily, “we will keep the 
shop open half an hour longer.’’—Chicago Tritune. 


“James, 
the shop. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER WAS DEAD. 

A stranger about twenty-five years old entered a Wood- 
land Avenue drug store the other day and asked to seea 
city directory. He could not find the name he was after 
and finally inquired if the druggist had ever heard it. 

“Why, bless you, the man has been dead two years,”’ 
was the reply. 

“Ie that possible? 
he?” 

“Ves. 

“Carried his head on one side, 

*He did.”’ 

“Always looking around as if to catch some boys whis- 
pering or cutting up? 

“Yes; 1 often remarked the habit.”’ 

“Well, if he is dead that ends it, I suppose,” 
stranger, as he closed the book. 

“You had businese with him?”’ 

“I had. I came here from Attica, N. Y.,on purpose to 
lick him. Twenty years ago he taught school there, and 
I was one of the pupils. One day I passed a note to the 
girl | loved, and the old man caught me atit. He got the 





He was an old schoolmaster, wasn’t 


didn’t he?” 


note and read it aloud to the school, and then feruled the 
I promised her to live to lick 


girl and tanned my jacket. 





sighed the | 





(hic) | 


| 
| 
| 











him. I was ready to do itten years ago, but he came 
West. It was only the other day that I heard where he 
was. I come on to find him dead.”’ 

“And would you have licked him?” 

“Most assuredly, and then made him beg my pardon 
besides. I've thought over it and dreamed of it and licked 
him in my mind's eye a thousand times, and now I am 
too late! It's hard luck—very hard luck. I might as 
well start back to-night.”’"—-Detroit Free Press. 


A CHICAGO COUPLET. 

When the peaceful stars are shining 

Burglars mount the basement stair, 
And while sleep is round us twining 

Carry off our silverware. 
Then policemen in the morning 

Ask us questions by the score, 
Leaving with the dreadful warning 


Not to do it any more. 
—Chicago News. 


Irritated Frenchman (to American who has taken him 
for a waiter): “Sirr, you haf gr-r-r-ossly iusuited me. 
There is my card. My seconds vill vait upon you, sir-r-r.”’ 
American: “Never mind your seconds, Frenchy. You 
can wait upon me justas well. Pass me the Worcester 
sauce, and be quick about it.” 


A SURE CURE. 
Citizen—W hat are you doing with that man?” 
Policeman—“T’ve just arrested him.” 
Citizen—‘“‘But he’s as deaf asa post.” 
Policeman—“He’ll get his hearing 
trate.’’—Harper's Bazar. 


before the magis- 


PREPARING FOR THE INEVITABLE. 
Bride—“Darling, will you let me cook your breakfast 
to-morrow ?”’ 
Husband—“Certainly, pet.” (Goes off.) 
Bride—“Where are you going?” 


Husband—‘*To make my will.’’—Time. 


Tramp (to citizen who has donated a nickle for a night’s 
lodging) : 
can get a bed all to myself.” 
that, but here is a suggestion: 
who you are tosleep with for an additional nickel. 
—New York Sun. 


“If you could give me one more nickel, str, I 
Citizen: “No, I can’t do 
You ask the gentleman 
He 
ought to be willing to give it gladly.” 





WISE ECONOMY—-WEIGHING THEM ALL FOR A NICKEL. 


“Just 165 pounds. Now get down, Regina. Now it 
marks 07 pounds, so Regina must weigh 68 pounds. Now, 
Aaron, you get down carefully. So; 42 pounds. That 
makes Aaron weigh 45 pounds and Rose 42 pounds. 


TWO STANDPOINTS. 


To be a woman—direést woe, 

The rights of man she’ne’er can know. 
She cannot cast the mighty vote 

Or sound the ringing campaign note. 
Her key fits not the midnight latch, 
Tis tedious work to strike a match. 
Baseball is a forbidden sport, 

Her hair ts long instead of short. 


To be a woman—happy state, 

To govern man and guide his fate! 

She takes the middle of the street 

And in the horsecar gets a seat. 

She has her say—more than enough, 

And has it, too, without rebuff. 

Creation’s king, a man, is seen 

Most always vanquished by the queen. 
—Merchant Traveler. 





Galenic Medical Institute, 
(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) ( 
67 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NBRVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, ineluding Spermatorrhcea 
= Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 

, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
G eet, Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 


r books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, onl Whirty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. mphiets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free 

All business Btrictly confidential. 
8 A. M. to 6:30 P. M. 

Address letters thus 





Office hours from 


Su —— ey 
ALENIC INSTITUTE, 


Sv. PAUL, MINN. 


ASTHMA CURED. 


GERMAN ASTHMA CURE 


Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and 
insures comfortable sleep. No Waiting for Results. 


Being used by inhalation, its action is immediate 
irect and certain, and a cure is the result in all 
curable cases. A single trial convinces the most 


bke 
mail. 


tical. Price 50c.and $I 
Sample free for sta 
Dr. BR. SCHIFFMANN, St. Paul, Minn. 


ne 1, of any druggist, or by 








. WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Cuicaco, NEw YORK, 


Manufacturers of 


ANTWERP, LONDON, 








Electrical Apparatus, 
The Best System of Electric Lighting. 


227-257 S. Clinton St., . ° CHICAGO, 


ANSY PILLS! 


Safe and Sure. Send 4e, for ““WOMAN’S SAFE 
GUARD.” Wileex Specific Co., Phila., Pa 


COLEMAN 


COLLECE, Newark, N. J. 
A Livr, PRACTICAL SCHOOL.—Cheapest and best. En- 
dorsed by thousands of uates and the most prominent 


Business and Professional Men of the State and Nation. 


—w ew 





$1, 000 IN FIVE YEARS may be secured 
by persons of both sexes who join the 
UNION ENDOWMENT ASSOCIATION and pay small 
Sea e assessments; five years will pass quickly; 
do notdelay, but join at once; liberal terms to agents; 
circulars free. Since April Ist several claims have been 
paid. E. M. FRENCH, Secretary, 


Rooms 91; 92 and 9%, . Union Block, St. PAUL. 











PATENTS ! 





THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington. 
D.C. No att’s fee until patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’t Guide, 








SELF-TEACH- 
1 can learn music 


Lk. aah 


pont the aid of ateacher. Rapid, 

F correct. Established 12 years. Notes, 
TAUGHT. chords, ace accompaniments, thorough 
_. laws culars free. 


a 10¢. Cir 
. RICE Mv aie oo. 2 242 State Street, CHICAGO, 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. 8 
Month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 
Particulars (sealed) 46, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila, Pts 
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CAPITAL STOCK, $500,000. 
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INCORPORATED 
AUG.1882 = 
LENGTH 300 Feet 
WIDTH 100 FEET 
NUMBER OF HANDS 


Morden’s Patent Ma- 
chine-made Steel 


Plate Frog.?] 
Mc 


Morden’s Pat 





Morden’s (patent applied for) 
Semaphore Switch-stand. 


MORDEN FROG AND CROSSING Ls 





eres, 
ee 


Morden’s Patent *T’’ 
Rail Frog with Solid 


INCORPORATED, 





-_——- —— cane ee ms Eh oe 


ae Se 
* © 


CHICAGO ILI. WORKS; South Chicago, Ill. 





Steel Point, and 


»orden’s Patent Solid 
Steel Frog Point. 


Morden’s Pate nt Machine 
Made Steel “*T”’ Rail “U’ 
Plate Crossing. 





Switch Stand for Yard 
Purposes. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ents and R. R. Supplies in General. 





Guedes h-Stand This Stand with 
: ch-t 1 thoice of T ate. 
(for single head-block) : ice of Targe 


W. J. MORDEN, President and General Manager. 





CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 
Railway Supplies, 


Jessop’s English Steel, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal. 
IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 


11 and 13 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





WEA STORE 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ROME, N. Y. 
34 PINE STREET. 





New York Office, - 





BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


40 and 42 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE. 





iatintkOde ce awur So SA DLOCE CO., 


pp fei Si 

off O/ th oe ( 

(GoD, pote pS aa || ® ‘ 
7 il ; Number of Crossings Made, 
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Number of Frogs Made, 


313438. 


a a 


(etary sett 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAIL FROGS AND CROSSINGS—SOLID FILLING. 
Switches, Switch Stands, Bridle Rods, Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Wrecking Frogs, and every descri ption of Railroad 
Iron Work. EAST ST LOUIS, ILL. 





BRAKE SHOES 


OHIO 44 J WESTERN STATES 
MADE BY 


CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. 


CHICAGOILL. 


FOR 
OHIO * EASTERN STATES. 


ROSS-MEEHAN SHOES Y CONGDON SHOES eed on ge 
MADE BY thy 


“RAMAPO IRON WORKS| RAMAPO WHEEL’ F DY CO 


HILLBURN. N.Y. RAMAPO. N.Y 








FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 
DETROIT MICH. 


Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
Capacity, 30 Cars per day. 








S. T. PORTER, J.M. DUTTON, H. C. STEVENS, 


sre anor The Helena Steam Heating & Supply Co., 


CHAS. A. CAVENDER, >. | Mill & Mine Supplies, Iron Pipe & Fittings, 


Brass Goods and Lubricators, 


Real Estate Investment Broker. ea 
Plumbing & Steam Heating Supplies & Specialties. 


SOUS ORE, SENS ne: Sean, OE SHOOT Agents for Bundy Steam and Hot Water Radiators. 


pen ted P.O. BOX 7 203 Main Street, - - Helena, Montana. 


| =Boy: : godyeqr FOR FULL INFORMATION Western Bank Note Co., 


In regard to any particular Section of the Northern 
ic C Tickets, Time- CHICAGO. 








pe Rey 4 Pacific Country, Rates, Routes, 
x = cae e 0 Tables, etc., cal) on or address any of ; ' ee 
oq & eer oon the following Agents: Engravers and Printers. Finest Quality on Steel Plates. 
g79 oO 
wr O¢ RUBBER GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. DI BONDS CHECKS, _ 
‘ iG? R. FITCH, Gen’! Eastern Agt 319 Broadway, N DIPLOMAS. 


| GEC n'leE ; 1 CRRTIFICATES 
Y e OOD S. ic. B. K INNAN General Agent Passenger Department, 
| ire udway, New York 
HEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 3.i. oS Ni RIS, New England Agent, 306 Washington St., Bills of Exchange, Letter and Bill Headings, 

















\. D-CHARLTON, Assistant Genera Passenger Agent ag a da 
' iw } ) ’ Ny (Y N Washingt n St., Portiand Ore —— ithooran Safetv Papers and Safety Tints 
St. Paul Bran ll, 101 ast ard SI. | A. ROEDELHEIMER, ‘General Agent, Cor. High ana | Commercial Lithography, Safety Papers and Safety’ Sint 
( it Sta., Columbus, O ( res} l nee S icited 
JAMES SUYDAM, Agent. |«:* : ASW ORTH, yrs. A WESTERN BANK NOTE ¢ 
—— \. L. STOKES, Gen'l Agt., Main St., Helena, Montana - - 
AS McCAIG, Agent, 354 Muin St.. Butte City. Monta 0-306 Dearborn St., CnHicaGco, ILLINOIS. 
is : ) 1 0 P ,. W. HARTMAN, General Agent., Du 1, Minn 
, » Dn , on Der Wis . 
Minneapolis Branch, 201 Nicollet Ave, |. G2°'XSntkn, reaveting preient and Passenge Estat 
| Age acoma, Was gt Territory 
J.J. TALLMADGE. Manager [7 KRTATELEI Pasenger Agent, ol* Market St. Sen!  GROMMES & ULLRICH, 
Beware of In ions. TRAVELING PASSENGER AND LAND AGENTS. ee 
ee | ’ . . z Bost MPORTERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
o~ bn | 
@ DULUTH RUBBER STAMP WORKS. | (.,!) ROGERS tects om se rn ™ ne 
eI C. I. FOSTER, Prop’r, | Fr a Sains eet Ge | Fine Whiskies, 
4 ‘ irk > ‘ Cne¢ | 
™ . ‘ ) \ AN \\V I r iCKSO Place, It Nanay 8 } . ra - 
AQ » SHORTELL, 112 North sth Street, St. Louis Wines, Liquors, Cigars 
E. H. SMITH B iway, Milwauke | 
4 Seals, S . So Oe ee and Mineral Waters, 
L. L. BILLINGSLEA S. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa i 
i \ I I \ \ AKSON Wa St., Portland, O 
iN : : +2 maeaeenn. CHAS. 8, FEE, | 104-106 Madison Street, . - CHICAGO. 
rafic Manager Ger and Tick. Agt., 
a PATTI MINN 





AULEDEss! New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


_ . e.. . all Nature is tless an 1 so is that nob le dis- e 
Klec | ! 1 ¢ mi taalt gy only nature’s own remedies, ‘The’ Oregon, 25c; 

Washington Territory, 25c, 
Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in Us OR Montana Territory, 25c. 





\ , Montana, Large County, Township and Railroad, 
. indexed, $1.00. 








THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 





w ra Tr ent 4 Electrie ] tc are It is benefit to the human race KEEP UP YOUTH, 
; ? ’ es HEALTH, VIGOR by the use of Pfunder’s Oregon a 
twit Blood Purifier. Quick and complete cure of all diseases RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
of the Skin, Kidneys, Bladder and Liver. It checks 8-154. h c 
THE BRI SH] | T | ’ (MPAN Rheumatism and Malaria, relieves Constipation, Dyspep- 148-154, Monroe St., Cuicago. 
Ll MUS E Kt | { UW, {I { Y, sia and Biliousness, and puts fresh energy into the system 
by making New, Kicn BLoop. Take it in time, right Established 180. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. now, asit cannot be beat asa preventative of disease. 


Sold and used everywhere. 81a bottle, six for 8. 
Sold by WM. PFUNDER, wholesale druggist, First and YOUNG & SONS, 








CHICAGO AGEN'I (\LEXANDER Kempt, No.130 J 
“ nda eon Ash Sts., Portland, Ore., and all druggists. 
a gton Stree MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINEERING, MIMING & SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
Cc. H. BESLY4&CO., , Chicago, Otley U. 8. As Send 6c. oteme nding gape Catalogue. No. 43 North Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA. 
z 7 NS - 





MUTUAL GLASS CO., 


Table Glassware and Lamps of all Kinds, 
Chimneys, Window Glass, Flasks, Fruit Jars, etc. 


‘SIOOL 3NI4 





C. H. BESLY &CO., Chicago, Ill., VU. 6. A. Send $c. stamp for lilustrated Catalogue. 109 Water St. & 140 First Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Office and Salesroom, 36 Barclay Street. 


A. BR. BARNES & CO., 


Mationers 





THE MURPHY VARNISHES. Prin 
Distinct Grades eapecially adapted for rit nh 


Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. ) Blank Book Mancacurer, 
MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago. | © *24 70 Wabesh Avenue, - - CHICAGO, 
NEWARK, N. J.. NEw YorRK, CLEVELAND, St. Lovis. Railroad and Bank work specialties. 





























Best and Cheapest. maffiili¥e: See 2nd Fage Cover. 





